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Preface 

This  book  is  the  brainchild  of  H.  G.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society.  That  he  chose  me  as  overall  editor  is  less  a  testament  to 
his  confidence  in  me  than  to  the  reality  that  now,  well  into  his  eighties,  he  has 
so  many  worthwhile  projects  under  way  that  he  has  had  to  share  some  of  his 
burdens.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity;  it  has  been  both  enjoyable  and 
enlightening  to  work  with  the  contributors  of  the  essays  that  follow. 

Three  of  the  essayists  are  sufficiently  described  in  their  own 
contributions  or  those  of  others  as  not  to  need  additional  information  for 
readers  curious  about  their  qualifications:  Robert  Cain,  Jan-Michael  Poff, 
and  me.  The  other  two  are  not.  Jason  Tomberlin,  formerly  an  archivist  in 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at  the  university  library  in  Chapel  Hill. 
His  undergraduate  degree  is  from  that  university  and  he  holds  the  M.A.  in 
Public  History  from  North  Carolina  State  University.  As  to  H.  G.  Jones,  any 
student  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  knows  him  well.  His  work  as  State 
Archivist  of  North  Carolina,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  and  Curator  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at  Chapel  Hill  is  but 
part  of  his  professional  career.  As  the  author  of  several  important  books, 
the  editor  of  even  more,  and  founder  of  the  prestigious  North  Caroliniana 
Society,  Dr.  Jones  adds  to  our  gratitude  for  his  life  and  work. 

In  the  essays  that  follow,  the  reader  sees  the  intermittent  growth  of 
efforts  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  a  few  other  institutions  to 
gather  and  publish  (both  in  print  and  now  on  the  Internet)  the  earliest  records 
of  the  British  antecedents  of  the  colony  down  through  the  Revolution  and 
constitution-making  in  the  new  state.  The  availability  of  those  records 
for  researchers  near  and  far  (including,  as  Jason  Tomberlin  tells  us,  even 
Mongolia!)  has  generated  a  voluminous  amount  of  useful  study  from  family 
genealogies  to  works  of  illuminating  scholarship.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 

(<3  citations  in  the  recent  A.  Very  Mutinous  People:  The  Struggle  for  North  Carolina, 
1660-171 3  by  Noeleen  Mcllvenna  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  2009)  to  get  a  palpable  sense  of  what  William  L.  Saunders  and  his 

^         successors  have  wrought.  A  host  of  researchers  prior  to  Mcllvenna  share  her 

^         appreciation. 

As  editor  of  this  volume,  I  have  largely  followed  the  Chicago  Manual 
of  Style  in  matters  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  citations,  and  so  on.  What 

<         exceptions  I  have  made  are  aimed  at  greater  clarity.  The  occasional  flexibility 

oi        I  have  chosen  also  allows  one  to  hear  a  bit  of  the  "voice"  of  the  five 

~2         contributions  herein. 
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William  L.  Saunders  and  the 

Publication  of  The  Colonial  Records  of 

North  Carolina 

H.  G.  Jones 

The  last  volume  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina1  was  delivered 
by  the  state  printer  in  1890,  making  available  in  published  form  more  than 
10,000  pages  of  colonial  documentary  materials,  most  of  which  had  never 
before  been  printed.  The  ten  volumes  of  750  copies  each  included  the 
then- available  documentary  resources  relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony 
from  settlement  down  to  and  including  the  December  1776  session  of  the 
revolutionary  legislature  that  adopted  the  first  state  constitution.  The  editor, 
Secretary  of  State  William  Laurence  Saunders,  had  devoted  nine  years  to 
the  task  that  cost  the  financially-strapped  state  about  $25,000,  not  counting 
Saunders's  salary  and  many  hidden  expenses. 

That  accomplishment  climaxed  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  efforts  to  collect,  edit,  and  publish  North  Carolina's  colonial 
records.  Earlier  historians — such  as  George  Chalmers,  Hugh  Williamson, 
Francois-Xavier  Martin,  Joseph  Seawell  Jones,  John  Hill  Wheeler,  and  Francis 
Lister  Hawks — had  incorporated  some  documentary  materials  in  their  books, 
and,  in  1827,  at  the  urging  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  that  resulted  in  the  procurement  of  a  lengthy  "index"  to 
documents  relating  to  colonial  Carolina  located  in  the  public  offices  of  Great 
Britain.  No  funds  were  provided  for  the  copying  of  the  materials,  however, 
and  even  the  manuscript  list  was  filed  away  until  State  Treasurer  John  Hill 
Wheeler  arranged  for  its  printing  in  1843.2  The  120-page  "index"  rekindled 
interest,  and  in  1849  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1,000  for  the 
procurement  of  copies  of  colonial  records  in  England.3  David  Lowry  Swain, 
former  governor  and  then  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  appointed  "Historical  Agent,"  but  he  complained  that  the  appropriation 
was  insufficient,  and  even  after  the  legislature  in  1855  authorized  unlimited 
expenditures  for  the  purpose,  no  effective  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the 
copies. 

In  1858  Swain  and  Francis  Lister  Hawks  combined  their  efforts 
to  compile  and  publish  a  documentary  history.4  Hawks,  who  had  been  to 
London  in  1 836  to  copy  records  relating  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  America, 
had  access  to  George  Bancroft's  substantial  collection,  and  Swain  had  at 
his  command  the  official  records  in  Raleigh  and  the  growing  collection  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 
The  General  Assembly,  again  properly  impressed,  authorized  a  two-volume 
publication  at  state  expenses  to  be  titled  Documentary  History  of  North  Carolina? 
Because  of  the  procrastination  of  Hawks  and  Swain  and  the  coming  of  the 
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Civil  War,  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out.  There  the  efforts  ended  until 
one  day  in  1879  when  the  newly-elected  secretary  of  state,  William  Laurence 
Saunders,  sorted  through  piles  of  deteriorating  manuscripts  in  the  old  Arsenal 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Capitol  Square. 

Who  was  this  man  Saunders  whose  name  has  probably  appeared  in 
more  footnotes  than  that  of  any  other  North  Carolinian? 

William  Laurence  Saunders  was  born  in  Raleigh  in  1835,  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  minister.6  He  attended  the  local  academy  and  in  1854  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  studying  law  under 
William  H.  Battle  and  Samuel  F.  Phillips  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  practiced  in  Salisbury 
and  wrote  for  the  Salisbury  Banner.  Even  before  North  Carolina  seceded, 
Saunders  enlisted  as  a  private.  He  rose  rapidly  in  rank  and  by  1864  was  a 
colonel  commanding  the  46th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops.  Following 
the  Civil  War  he  lived  briefly  in  Florida,  then  returned  to  North  Carolina  and 
divided  his  time  between  Chapel  Hill  and  Grimes's  Landing  (near  Grimesland) 
in  Pitt  County.  His  activities  during  Reconstruction  are  obscure,  but  evidence 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  "director"  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  North 
Carolina,  though  he  may  never  have  been  a  "card-carrying"  member.  That  his 
role  was  an  important  one  was  suggested  by  his  appearance  in  1871  before  the 
Congressional  "Joint  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the 
Late  Insurrectionary  States."  Face  to  face  with  his  antagonists,  he  repeatedly 
declined  to  answer  questions  concerning  his  relationships  with  the  Klan,  and 
his  secret  went  with  him  to  the  grave.7  In  1870,  after  Democrats  regained 
control  of  the  General  Assembly,  Saunders  became  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Senate,  a  position  he  held  four  years.  Meanwhile,  in  1872,  he  had  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Joseph  A.  Engelhard,  in  editing  the  Wilmington  journal.  When 
Engelhard  was  elected  secretary  of  state  in  1876,  Saunders  also  moved  to 
Raleigh  and,  with  Peter  M.  Hale,  established  the  Observer,  characterized  later 
by  Josephus  Daniels  as  "the  best  daily  paper  North  Carolina  had  known."8 
Saunders  became  an  acknowledged  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
editing  its  handbooks  and  writing  speeches  for  party  candidates.  Then  in 
1 879,  upon  the  death  of  Engelhard,  the  forty- four-year-old  Saunders  gave  up  a 
newspaper  career  to  accept  appointment  as  secretary  of  state.  He  retained  the 
position  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  for  the  same  period  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.9  No 
man — not  even  his  warm  friend  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  who  appointed 
him — was  more  powerful  in  North  Carolina  politics. 

Thus  by  1879  Saunders's  career  had  been  a  highly  successful  one.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  as  a  newspaperman,  and  as  a  political 
leader.  What  man  could  have  asked  for  more? 

William  L.  Saunders  could  have  asked  for  more.  His  career  had  been 
a  success  in  spite  of  an  almost  unbelievably  cruel  fate.  His  father  died  in 
a  Florida  yellow  fever  scourge  when  William  was  only  four  years  old,  and 
the  boy  was  brought  up  by  a  mother  with  three  other  children  to  support. 
During  the  Batde  of  Fredericksburg,  he  was  wounded  three  times — once  in 
the  forehead,  once  in  the  foot,  and  then,  while  he  laughed  off  those  wounds, 
a  ball  entered  his  open  mouth,  knocked  out  a  tooth,  and  exited  through  his 
cheek,  leaving,  as  he  said,  a  "beautiful  dimple."10  Two  years  later  at  the  Batde 
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Tour  faces  of  William  Laurence  Saunders  (1835-1891) — as  student,  cadet,  Confederate 
army  colonel,  and  elder  statesman.  Top  and  left  photos  courtesy  North  Carolina  Collection; 
bottom  right  courtesy  State  Archives. 
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of  the  Wilderness  there  was  no  humor  when  another  ball  entered  his  open 
mouth  and  crashed  through  the  back  of  his  neck — a  near-fatal  wound  that  left 
him  with  impaired  speech  that  ended  his  practice  of  law. 

After  years  of  being  spurned,  in  1 864  Saunders  finally  won  the  hand 
of  Miss  Florida  Cotten,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Edgecombe  County  family. 
Seventeen  months  later  she  died,  just  a  few  weeks  after  their  only  child  was 
stillborn.  For  years  thereafter  on  the  ninth  day  of  each  month  he  wrote  in  his 
seldom-used  diary,  " months  ago  today."11  He  never  remarried. 

But  even  these  misfortunes  were  easier  for  him  to  bear  than  the 
ravages  of  rheumatism  contracted  during  the  war — a  disease  that  put  him  on 
crutches  before  he  was  forty,  that  put  him  in  a  wheelchair  before  he  took  office 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  that  kept  him  in  bed  much  of  the  time  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  agony  forced  him  to  spend  weeks — sometimes  months — 
soaking  in  the  waters  of  medicinal  springs  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Arkansas.  Never  a  financially  affluent  man,  these  enforced  vacations  brought 
him  debt  and  embarrassment,  conditions  that  his  $l,000-a-year  salary  as 
secretary  of  state  did  not  alleviate. 

Citizens  to  whom  his  name  was  a  household  word  were  never  quite 
prepared  for  the  shock  of  their  first  sight  of  this  man  who  had  captured  their 
imagination  and  who  could  have  been  governor  had  he  chosen  to  run.  There 
he  sat,  his  six-foot,  195-pound  frame  cruelly  contorted  into  a  wheelchair,  his 
ruddy  head  marred  by  bullet  creases  and  perforations,  his  paralyzed  throat 
giving  off  distorted  words  accompanied  by  a  soft  whistle — legacies  of  his 
war  wounds.  He  was  a  "large,  stout,  florid  man  with  small  bones,"  his  bluish- 
gray  eyes  very  round  and  prominent,  his  massive  jaw  controlling  his  naturally 
violent  temper  which  he  loosed  only  rarely12  Serious  to  the  point  of  shielding 
his  emotions  from  all  but  a  few  confidantes,  he  at  times  gave  the  appearance 
of  coldness  of  disposition,  but  in  company  with  compatible  associates  he 
carried  on  an  "animated,  delightful  levee."13  His  public  comments  on  his 
physical  condition  were  always  matter-of-factly,  but  to  his  diary  he  confided 
the  agony  of  his  existence  with  such  simple  entries  as  "foot,"  "leg,"  "elbow," 
and  "forefinger."14  His  greatest  exultation  came  when,  altogether  too 
infrequently,  he  could  enter  comments  like  "Slept  last  night  all  night  without 
waking  &  without  taking  morphine"15  or  "walked  from  bedroom  to  sitting 
room  without  cane  or  crutch."16  Except  for  his  stays  at  the  various  springs, 
his  life  revolved  around  his  office  in  the  Capitol  and  his  apartment  in  the 
Yarborough  House.  His  bills  were  equally  large  at  the  local  drug  store  that 
supplied  his  medicines  and  at  the  livery  stable  that  furnished  the  carriage  to 
transport  him  to  and  from  his  office.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  "toddy," 
and  his  friends  seem  to  have  kept  him  stocked  with  that  commodity. 

From  the  alert  mind  and  the  diseased  hands  of  this  man  came  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina. 

The  idea  behind  the  project,  if  we  are  to  believe  Governor  Jarvis, 
who  facilitated  it,  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  legendary  Fred  A. 
Olds  who  in  1879,  as  quartermaster  general  of  the  State  Guard,  requested 
permission  to  burn  a  mass  of  "old  papers"  cluttering  up  the  State  Arsenal  on 
Capitol  Square.  The  governor  instructed  Olds  to  have  Colonel  Saunders  take 
a  look  at  the  papers  and  to  destroy  them  if  the  secretary  of  state  adjudged 
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them  of  no  value.17  An  artist  should  attempt  to  portray  the  scene:  Saunders, 
wheeling  his  chair  into  the  dilapidated  building,  sorting  through  the  debris,  his 
eyes  widening  as  he  fondled  one  eighteenth-century  document  after  another, 
his  excitement  almost  uncontrollable  as  he  came  across  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  legislature  that  adopted  the  state's  first  constitution.  Olds, 
who  many  times  over  in  the  next  half-century  atoned  for  his  would-be  error, 
did  not  have  his  bonfire,  but  Colonel  Saunders,  shocked  to  realize  that  the 
most  valuable  records  of  North  Carolina  had  come  within  an  executive  nod 
of  being  burned,  conceived  an  idea  that  was  to  put  all  future  generations  in 
his  debt. 

Saunders  found  a  sympathetic  ear  when  he  proposed  to  the  governor 
that  the  General  Assembly  be  requested  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
printing  of  the  state's  colonial  records.  His  report  to  Jarvis  late  in  1880 
pointed  out  that  the  prediction  of  Swain  and  Hawks — that  "ere  long  the 
historic  evidence  they  [the  records]  afford  will  be  completely  lost" — had 
almost  become  an  accomplished  fact.18  The  governor  strongly  supported 
Saunders's  recommendation  and,  accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  on  17 
February  1881  ratified  a  bill,  originally  prepared  by  Saunders  and  introduced 
by  Senator  Theodore  F.  Davidson  of  Buncombe  County,  that  authorized 
the  trustees  of  the  State  Library  to  have  printed  "such  number  of  volumes 
of  suitable  size,  of  the  records,  papers,  documents  and  manuscripts  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  bearing  date  prior  to  the  year  1781,  belonging  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  ."19  The  cost  was  to  be  paid  from  the  regular 
appropriations  of  the  State  Library.  Governor  Jarvis  remarked  thirty  years 
later,  "...  a  little  resolution  it  is,  in  length,  but  no  man  can  tell  how  much  it 
cost  to  carry  it  out,  or  the  intrinsic,  the  eternal,  the  everlasting  value  of  the 
work."20 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  task  was  placed  upon  Jarvis, 
Saunders,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  John  C.  Scarborough, 
who  together  comprised,  ex  officio,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  library.  The 
actual  work,  however,  fell  to  Saunders,  to  whom  the  governor  promised,  "I 
have  plenty  of  my  own  work  to  do.  You  look  after  this  and  when  you  want 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  call  it,  and  understand  you  always  have  two  votes, 
yours  and  mine."21 

For  the  next  two  years  Saunders  surveyed  the  records  in  the 
public  offices  in  Raleigh  and  traced  collections  in  private  hands.  He  soon 
discovered  what  had  been  so  evident  to  earlier  historians:  that  only  in 
England  could  be  found  the  records  to  fill  huge  "gaps  and  chasms."22  Again 
with  Jarvis's  support,  he  persuaded  the  General  Assembly  of  1883  to  adopt 
another  resolution,  written  by  Saunders  and  championed  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  James  L.  Robinson  and  Representative  Samuel  McDowell  Tate, 
that  authorized  the  copying  and  publication  of  all  colonial  records  "as  may 
be  missing  from  the  archives  of  the  state"  and  providing  that  "in  case  the 
library  fund  shall  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  carrying  out  this  resolution,  the  auditor  is  directed  to  draw  his  warrant 
for  such  sums  as  the  trustees"  should  need.23  A  carte  blanche  for  history!  The 
purse  strings  of  the  state  treasury  were  finally  open  for  a  project  dreamed  of 
for  decades. 

Saunders  now  went  to  work  in  earnest.     The  project  developed 
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Saunders  wrote  directly  on  this  manuscript  and  sent  it  to  the  printer.  His  note  reads 
'NOTE. — There  is  no  date  to  this  paper,  but  tradition  has  always  assigned  the  Bute 
Association  to  the  year  1774. — Editor."  It  is  printed  in  Volume  IX,  pages  1104- 
1 105.   Courtesy  Southern  Historical  Collection. 
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chiefly  into  three  directions:  arranging  and  copying  the  records  in  the  Capitol, 
procuring  copies  of  materials  in  private  hands  and  in  other  repositories  in 
the  United  States,  and  obtaining  copies  from  London  and  other  European 
repositories. 

Part-time  clerks — including  the  secretary  of  state's  nieces  Rosabelle 
Engelhard  and  Frances  S.  Saunders — produced  an  estimated  15,000 
handwritten  sheets  in  the  Capitol  at  ten  cents  per  page.24  But  to  the  despair 
of  historians  Saunders  arranged  some  original  documents,  wrote  captions 
on  them,  and  sent  them  directly  to  the  printer.  Some  may  never  have  been 
returned. 

To  locate  records  elsewhere  in  the  state,  Saunders  enlisted  the  aid  of 
local  historians  such  as  Richard  B.  Creecy,  George  Davis,  John  C.  Henderson, 
Fordyce  M.  Hubbard,  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Lachlan  C.  Vass,  and  Alfred  Moore 
Waddell.25  And,  in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  Saunders  himself  visited  several 
courthouses. 

Graham  Daves,  member  of  a  prominent  New  Bern  family,  and  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  later  an  Episcopal  bishop,  perhaps  gave 
Saunders  more  domestic  aid  than  any  other  individuals.  Daves,  then  living 
in  South  Carolina,  surveyed  and  furnished  copies  of  materials  in  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society  in  Charleston  and  in  the  state  offices  in  Columbia. 
Cheshire  gathered  material  relating  to  the  Anglican  Church  and  copied 
selections  from  the  Francis  Lister  Hawks  Papers  then  in  the  custody  of  Bishop 
William  Stevens  Perry  of  Iowa,  historiographer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.  Cheshire  also  searched  Quaker  records  in  Philadelphia. 
Others  who  either  suggested  sources  or  furnished  copies  included  William 
J.  Rivers,  a  South  Carolina  historian  then  living  in  Maryland;  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  a  Georgia  lawyer-historian;  R.  A.  Brock,  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society;  Samuel  F.  Phillips,  solicitor  general  of  the  United  States 
and  Saunders's  old  law  teacher;  and  Charles  de  F.  Burns,  a  New  York  book 
and  autograph  dealer.  Alfred  DuFour,  a  native  of  France  who  had  settled 
in  North  Carolina,  obtained  a  copy  of  the  de  Graffenried  manuscripts  from 
the  library  in  Yverdon,  Switzerland,  where  he  had  previously  worked,  and 
translated  them  for  Saunders. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  project,  however,  was  a  copying  of 
records  in  London.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  1883  resolution,  Saunders 
approached  his  good  friend  Cheshire  about  going  to  England  to  make  copies, 
and  the  clergyman  tentatively  accepted.  But  it  was  the  senior  clerk  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  W  Noel  Sainsbury,  that  Saunders  commissioned  for  the 
task.  Sainsbury  was  well-known  among  American  historians,  having  edited 
various  Calendars  of  papers  relating  to  the  colonies  and  having  provided 
copies  for  several  states  and  individuals  for  more  than  two  decades.  Of  him 
historian  George  Bancroft  wrote,  "I  have  known  him  for  nearly  forty  years, 
have  employed  him  very  frequently  during  that  time,  and  have  always  found 
him  intelligent,  accurate,  and  in  every  way  trustworthy"26 

Saunders  outlined  his  plans  to  Sainsbury  on  1  May  1883,  expressing  a 
desire  to  print  "all  the  papers  in  your  offices  relating  to  North  Carolina. .  ."27  The 
Englishman  enthusiastically  agreed  to  provide  the  copies  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  Saunders  would  send  advance  payments  by  bank  draft  against  which 
charges  would  be  made  until  a  new  payment  was   needed.   The  transcripts  were 
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to  be  delivered  to  the  American  embassy  and  sent  free  through  the  dispatch  bag 
to  Washington,  from  where  the  State  Department  would  forward  them  by  mail  to 
Raleigh.  On  2  July  Saunders  sent  the  first  deposit  of  £50,  and  Salisbury's  initial 
parcel  of  copies  was  delivered  to  the  embassy  on  27  July. 

Sainsbury  hired  "several"  copyists.  He  himself  designated  what 
items  were  to  be  transcribed,  though  he  frequently  sent  Saunders  advance 
lists  so  that  the  editor  might  determine  which  of  the  documents  he  needed.28 
By  1 885  Sainsbury  had  examined  1 54  volumes  and  had  furnished  copies  of 
documents  for  the  entire  proprietary  period.  By  the  next  year  he  had  covered 
the  period  to  about  1752.  In  1888  he  reported  his  task  finished  and  proudly 
totaled  up  his  contribution  to  Saunders's  "magnificent  work":  forty  parcels  of 
copies  from  350  volumes  of  English  records.  He  received  from  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  in  payment  for  those  and  a  few  additional  copies  furnished 
in  the  following  two  years,  a  total  of  at  least  £1,190 — more  than  $5,000.29 
Excluding  the  legislative  journals  after  1749,  Sainsbury 's  copies  constitute  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  documents  contained  in  the  ten  volumes  edited 
by  Saunders. 

Saunders  was  not  immune  from  traditional  editorial  impatience 
toward  getting  his  material  into  print.  Only  Salisbury's  wise  counsel  delayed 
the  printing  of  the  first  volumes.  The  Englishman  knew  from  experience  that 
even  in  the  most  thorough  search  some  items  would  be  overlooked,  and  he 
urged  that  the  documents  be  printed  in  a  strictly  chronological  order.  As  early 
as  1884  Saunders  printed  a  booklet  titled  Abstracts  of  Records  and  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  North  Carolina  During  the  Proprietary  Government, 
based  largely  on  Sainsbury 's  copies,  and  at  about  the  same  time  he  printed  a 
roster  of  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  Continental  Line.  Finally,  in  1 886,  with 
Sainsbury's  blessing,  the  editor  sent  the  copy  for  the  first  four  volumes  to  the 
state  printer,  who  happened  to  be  his  old  partner  Peter  M.  Hale,  who  farmed 
out  the  actual  printing  to  E.  M.  Uzzell.  As  he  received  the  galley  proofs, 
Saunders  began  the  laborious  task  of  writing  the  "Prefatory  Notes,"  a  narrative 
summarizing  events  covered  in  each  volume.  He  liberally  mailed  proofs  of 
the  introductory  essays  to  his  friends  for  their  criticism,  and  some  of  them 
were  issued  under  separate  titles.  Most  of  his  readers  merely  heaped  praise 
upon  the  narratives,  but  a  few  vigorously  dissented  on  various  points.  Alfred 
Moore  Waddell,  for  instance,  objected  to  Saunders's  characterization  of  the 
Regulators  as  patriots;  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  thought  the  Albemarle 
Quakers  were  placed  in  a  too  favorable  light.  Saunders,  a  journalist  instead 
of  a  historian,  did  not  disguise  his  intention  of  glorifying  colonial  leaders 
and  portraying  unfavorably  their  antagonists.  Historians  today  are  justifiably 
cautious  when  using  Saunders's  introductions. 

In  1887  the  state's  printing  contract  was  transferred  to  Josephus 
Daniels,  and  Volumes  V  through  X  appeared  under  his  imprint,  even  though 
Daniels,  like  Hale,  farmed  out  the  actual  printing.  Uzzell  printed  the  fifth 
volume  in  1887  and  the  remaining  five  came  from  the  presses  of  Edwards  & 
Broughton — one  in  1888  and  the  other  four  in  1890.  For  750  copies  of  each 
of  the  ten  volumes,  printing  cost  the  state  about  $1,250,  and  the  transcripts 
cost  about  the  same  amount. 

Nowhere  in  the  10,982  pages  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina 
is  there  a  single  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  edited  and 
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published.  Nowhere  does  Saunders  reveal 

— That  he  assembled,  edited,  and  prepared  for  the  press  untold 
thousands  of  pages  of  manuscripts  while  in  a  wheelchair  at  best  and  in  his 
bed  at  worst; 

— That  he  seldom  could  use  a  sharp  writing  pen  and  for  months  at  a 
time  could  not  even  hold  a  pencil  in  his  diseased  hands; 

— That  he  carried  on  the  arduous  work  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  with  the  aid  of  only  one  clerk; 

— That  apparently  the  entire  project  of  copying,  editing,  and 
publishing  The  Colonial  Records  was  carried  on  without  the  use  of  a  typewriter, 
even  though  typewriters  were  on  the  market  at  the  time; 

— That  much  of  his  work  was  done  in  his  room  at  the  Yarborough 
House  or  at  medicinal  springs; 

— That  he  received  not  one  cent  of  remuneration  (beyond  the 
secretary  of  state's  one-thousand-dollar-per-year  salary)  for  his  time  and 
efforts; 

— That  his  paralyzed  throat  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  many 
invitations  to  speak  at  public  events; 

— That  he  ran  for  reelection  three  times  but  that  he  declined  an 
assured  nomination  for  governor  in  1888  even  though  former  Governor 
Jarvis  offered  to  return  from  Brazil  and  lend  him  his  strong  legs  and  powerful 
voice  during  the  campaign.30 

So,  perhaps  "Old  Bill,"  as  Jarvis  affectionately  called  him,  may  be 
forgiven  for  making  one  of  his  infrequent  complaints  to  the  former  governor 
in  1888: 

Last  August  I  began  printing  the  5th  and  6th  Volumes  of  the 
Colonial  Records,  one  volume  in  Edwards  &  Broughton's  office,  and 
other  in  Uzzell's  office,  and  ...  it  kept  me  busy.  As  soon  as  I  got 
through  printing  the  volumes  proper,  I  went  to  Charlotte,  Salisbury 
and  Hillsboro'  to  examine  the  County  Records  there,  for  matter  to 
put  in  an  Appendix,  then  I  went  to  Pitt  for  a  quiet  time  in  which  to 
prepare  the  Prefatory  Notes  to  the  two  volumes.  I  staid  there  nearly 
three  weeks  hard  at  work  every  day  Sundays  included  and  then  found 
I  had  hardly  begun  but  I  was  in  for  it  and  you  know  I  don't  give  up 
easy.  I  came  back  here  and  continued  the  work,  sometimes  in  bed 
and  sometimes  out  and  got  through  only  about  ten  days  ago.  . . .  The 
paper  is  the  result  of  near  four  months  hard,  tedious,  and  I  may  say 
disagreeable  work.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  it  however,  while  in 
Charlotte  I  had  a  violent  attack  of  gravel,  and  on  my  way  down  to 
Pitt  two  more  attacks  in  Raleigh  and  one  in  Tarboro',  all  in  less  than 
a  month,  so  you  see  I've  been  busy.  .  .  .31 

The  original  legislative  resolution  authorized  the  publication  of 
records  down  to  1781,  but  Saunders,  losing  his  race  with  disease,  closed 
the  series  at  the  end  of  1776.  By  the  beginning  of  1891,  he  was  continually 
confined  to  his  bed.  The  General  Assembly  on  12  February,  by  rising  vote, 
expressed  the  thanks  for  the  people  of  the  state  for  "the  accomplishment  of 
his  laborious  work  .  .  .  ,  the  excellence  of  which  entitle  them  [the  volumes]  to 
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the  admiration  of  our  patriotic  people."32 

Saunders  lingered  on  and,  attended  by  his  faithful  office  clerk,  W. 
Plummer  Batchelor,  directed  the  affairs  of  his  office  to  the  end.  His  last  letter 
was  dictated  on  1  April  to  a  gentieman  from  Nebraska  by  the  name  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.33  By  a  coincidence,  a  genealogical  inquiry  from  a  man  from 
Illinois,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,34  lay  unanswered. 

On  3  April  1891,  the  day  following  his  death,  Saunders's  body  was 
placed  aboard  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews's  private  railroad  car  for  a  circuitous  trip 
to  Tarboro.  At  Goldsboro,  Wilson,  and  Rocky  Mount  delegations  came  to 
pay  their  last  respects.35  In  Tarboro  he  was  buried  near  his  wife  and  stillborn 
daughter  in  the  Calvary  Church  cemetery.  Today  his  tombstone  (with  his 
middle  name  misspelled),  reads,  in  part: 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  SAUNDERS 

1835-1891 

SOULIER— EDITOR— HISTORIAN— STATESMAN— PATRIOT 

For  twenty  years  he  exerted  more  power  in  North  Carolina  than  any  other  man. 
I  Decline  to  Answer 

His  greatest  epitaph,  however,  is  not  on  his  tombstone.  It  is  found 
on  the  tide  page  of  each  of  the  ten  volumes  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  "Compiled  and  Edited  by  William  L.  Saunders,  Secretary  of  State." 
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Records,  State  Archives. 

30.  Jarvis  to  Saunders,  20  December  1885,  in  Saunders  Papers,  State  Archives. 

31.  Saunders  to  Jarvis,  29  March  1888,  in  Saunders  Papers,  Southern  Historical 
Collection. 

32.  Unnumbered  resolution,  ratified  12  Februarv  1891,  in  Public  Laws  of  1891 ,  p.  655. 

33.  Saunders  to  W.  J.  Bryan,  1  April  1891  in  Secretary  of  State's  Letterbook,  State 
Archives. 

34.  Stevenson's  letter  was  answered  by  Saunders's  successor  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Octavius  Coke,  on  6  April  1891. 

35.  See  obituary  of  Saunders  in  the  The  News  <&  Observer  (Raleigh),  4  April  1891. 
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PREFACE. 


At  a  period  somewhat  prior  to  the  death  of  the  late  Col.  Wil- 
liam L.  Saunders,  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  Colonial 
Records  which,  under  Mb  efficient  superintendence,  had  reached 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Province  down  to  and  inclusive  of 
the  year  1776,  and  filled  ten  large  folio  volumes,  were  suspended. 
This  work  was  not  resumed  for  some  years,  till  in  1893  the  under- 
signed, at  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Library,  assumed 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  collecting  and  publishing.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  the 
scarcity  of  material  were  much  greater  than  had  attended  the 
preparation  of  the  ten  volumes  already  issued,  and  that  this 
scarcity  of  material,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  failing  health  of 
Col.  Saunders,  had  caused  him  to  suspend  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1776,  instead  of  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  year  1781,  as 
authorized  by  The  Code,  section  3609. 

Down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  i 
of  Gov.  Josiah  Martin  from  the  State 
ant  papers  were  "Bent  home"  to  England, 


1775,  and  the  flight 
copieB  of  all  import- 
nd  tin 


preserved 


ids  office.     When  the  State  determined  upon  the 
1  Colonial  Records  a  tolerably  complete  sett  of 


s,  th( 


the  Public  Recc 

publication  of  In 

these  official    records    w 

instructions  of  Col.  Saul 

W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Esq. 

by  more  than  forty  yean 

paBsing  through  his  ham 

formed  the  chief  material  for  the  ten  vol 

the  additions  from  other  sources  being 


bund  in  London.     Under  the 

were  copied  for  the  State  by 

ho  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  work 

qnaintance  with  these  records.     After 

tod  thoBe  of  Col.  Saunders,  these  copies 

j  which  have  been  issued, 

paratively  insignificant. 


But  with  the  year  1776,  this  source  of  supply  ceased.  Copies 
of  official  records  were  no  longer  sent  to  England  to  be  filed,  and 
consequently  the  State  is  thenceforward  thrown  upon  her  home 
resources  for  historical  records.  These  are  very  meagre  indeed. 
For  many  years  after  1776  the  Governor  and  other  Executive 
officers  resided   at   their   homes,   often    at   remote  pointF,   meeting 


Walter  Clark,  then  a  superior  court  judge  and  later  chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court,  edited  fifteen  volumes  of  documents  titledThe  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  continuing  Saunders's  system  of  volume-numbering.  In  his  introduction  to 
Volume  XI,  Clark  acknowledges  S  aunders's  pioneering  work.  Courtesy  North  Carolina 
Collection. 


Stephen  B.  Weeks,  acknowledged  as  North 
Carolina's  first  "professional"  historian, 
wrote  for  Volume  XXVII  of  the 
combined  Colonial  and  State  Records 
of  North  Carolina  a  'Historical 
Review  of  the  Colonial  and  State  Records 
of  North  Carolina."  Even  more 
remarkable,  Weeks  prepared  an  index  to 
the  entire  series,  published  in  four  volumes. 
Volume  XXVI  of  the  combined  series 
contained  a  transcription  of  the  census 
of  1790  for  North  Carolina.  Courtesy 
North  Carolina  Collection. 
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North  Carolina-Related  Copying 
Projects  in  Great  Britain 

Robert  J.  Cain 

The  fruitful  collaboration  between  William  L.  Saunders  and  William 
Noel  Sainsbury  that  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  first  series  of  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  has  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  work. 
Noteworthy  as  that  effort  was,  the  documents  copied  from  the  Public  Record 
Office  (PRO)  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  two  administrative 
departments  directly  responsible  for  colonial  affairs — the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Not  examined 
were  those  of  other  major  departments  such  as  the  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
Privy  Council,  Treasury,  Audit  Office,  Admiralty  Court,  Chancery,  and 
others  containing  much  of  value  for  colonial  American  history.  Sainsbury's 
expertise,  as  evidenced  by  his  publications  and  by  his  work  for  North  Carolina 
and  other  American  states,  extended  little  beyond  the  colonial  departments. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  immense  body  of  records  and 
the  rudimentary  or  nonexistent  descriptions  of  them  available  at  the  time 
of  his  work.  The  relatively  few  but  highly  valuable  transcripts  appearing  in 
the  Colonial  Records  from  another  repository  in  England,  that  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (SPG),  pointed  towards 
important  work  still  to  be  done  outside  the  PRO  in  other  major  collections 
such  as  those  in  the  British  Museum  (now  British  Library).  Outside  London, 
and  even  outside  England,  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  there  were  yet 
more  collections  awaiting  exploration. 

Even  as  the  "index"  of  colonial  documents  printed  in  1843  led, 
albeit  circuitously,  to  the  program  of  overseas  copying  initiated  by  Saunders, 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  an  impressive  series  of  guides  to 
American  documents  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  stimulated  interest  within 
North  Carolina  and  other  former  colonies  in  seeking  out  such  material. 
The  guides,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and 
eventually  numbering  nearly  a  score,  were  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  historians  prominent  in  their  areas  of  specialization.  Three  dealt  with 
the  PRO,  two  of  them  the  work  of  the  eminent  Yale  historian  Charles  M. 
Andrews  and  covering  records  down  to  1783,  the  year  of  the  treaty  ending 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Another  volume  surveyed  collections  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  a  few  repositories  outside  London,  such  as  libraries  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Publication  of  the  works  between 
1908  and  1914  meant  that  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  English  records  and  manuscripts  became  known  to  the  general  public, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The  Library  of  Congress  had  for  a  number 
of  years  been  sponsoring  transcription  of  American  documents  in  English 
repositories,  and  the  pace  of  this  activity  quickened.  Several  states,  including 
North  Carolina,  followed  suit.    Beginning  in  1922,  handwritten  transcripts, 
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prepared  by  the  British  firm  of  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown  and  designated  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Archives  the  "English  Records,"  began  to  arrive  in 
Raleigh.  The  collection  relied  exclusively  on  the  Andrews  guides  to  locate 
records  not  included  in  the  Sainsbury/Saunders  project.  Cut  short  in  1930 
by  the  paucity  of  state  funding,  the  transcripts  eventually  numbered  some 
2,200  items  and  are  housed  in  the  State  Archives. 

Monumental  and  groundbreaking  as  the  Carnegie  guides  were,  they 
were  by  no  means  exhaustive  treatments  of  the  records  they  described,  nor 
did  they  pretend  to  be.  The  majority  of  the  entries  in  the  PRO  guides  were 
necessarily  cursory,  usually  giving  a  general  indication  of  the  American- 
related  content  of  the  piece  (volume,  bundle,  roll,  or  box)  or  the  series  under 
review.  Only  rarely  would  all  relevant  individual  documents  in  a  piece  be 
reported  on — described  to  the  item  level,  as  archivists  would  term  it. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  English  Records  Collection,  no  further 
work  was  undertaken  for  North  Carolina  in  English  repositories  for  almost 
half  a  century.  Then  in  the  1950s  a  consortium  consisting  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation,  the  University  of 
Virginia  Library,  and  the  Library  of  Virginia  came  into  being  as  part  of  the 
commonwealth  s  celebration  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 


Christopher  Crittenden,  director  of  the  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
from  1935  to  1968,  and  his  successor,  H.  G.  Jones  (1968-1974),  posed  with  portraits 
of  the  previous  heads  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  the  original  name 
of  the  agency  founded  in  1903.  Pictured  left  to  right,  top,  are  Robert  D.  W.  Connor  and 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill;  bottom,  Robert  Burton  House  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome.  Courtesy 
State  Archives. 
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of  the  Jamestown  settlement.  The  group's  aim  was  to  launch  a  venture  in 
overseas  copying  of  records  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Virginia's  colonial 
history,  the  Virginia  Colonial  Records  Project.  It  then  proceeded  to  seek 
funding  from  both  public  and  private  sources.  From  the  project's  beginning 
in  1955  to  its  end  in  1985,  dozens  of  agents  visited  more  than  a  hundred 
archives  and  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France,  obtained  963 
reels  of  microfilm,  and  generated  almost  1 5,000  descriptions  of  documents. 
Each  member  of  the  sponsoring  consortium  received  a  copy  of  all  microfilm 
with  its  attendant  descriptions  and  made  both  available  to  the  general  public. 

In  1969,  the  Carolina  Charter  Corporation  elected  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  neighbor  to  the  north  and  initiate  a  wide-ranging 
program  of  microfilming.  Even  as  Virginia's  successful  effort  had  used  a 
commemoration  as  its  springboard,  North  Carolina  employed  its  observance 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  royal  charter  to  the  eight 
lords  proprietors.  Several  influential  members  of  the  Charter  Corporation 
expressed  reservations  about  the  microfilming  enterprise,  fearing  that 
competition  for  funding  would  adversely  affect  the  continued  publication 
of  the  new  series  of  Colonial  Records.  Others,  notably  including  the  historian 
of  coastal  North  Carolina  and  president  of  the  corporation,  David  Stick, 
firmly  supported  the  plan,  as  did  H.G.  Jones,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  and  a  director  of  the  corporation.  The  opponents' 
concern  was  largely  allayed  by  securing  funding  for  both  aspects  of  what  by 
that  time  had  come  to  be  called  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records  Project. 
Fortuitously,  a  sizeable  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation 
launched  the  program  in  October  of  that  year.  Over  the  life  of  the  copying 
program,  1969  to  1981,  the  Corporation  was  able  to  secure  gifts  and  grants 
from  a  number  of  sources,  most  notably  (in  addition  to  the  Reynolds 
Foundation)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH),  which 
awarded  two  successive  grants,  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  form 
of  a  legislative  appropriation.  The  North  Carolina  Society7  of  the  Cincinnati 
also  contributed  generously  over  many  years. 

In  1969,  H.  G.  Jones  hired  Robert  J.  Cain  to  become  resident 
researcher  in  London  for  the  project.  Cain,  a  North  Carolinian  and  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Duke  University  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  had 
recently  done  research  in  the  PRO  and  other  repositories  in  London.  After 
consulting  with  the  director  of  the  Virginia  Colonial  Records  Project,  George 
Reese,  and  armed  with  general  letters  of  introduction  from  North  Carolina 
Governor  Robert  Scott  and  Director  Jones,  Cain  began  his  work  in  October 
1969.  For  the  following  six  years  Cain,  later  joined  by  his  wife,  Barbara,  as  a 
part-time  assistant,  worked  in  the  PRO  (now  National  Archives)  and  British 
Museum,  with  briefer  visits  to  other  London  archives,  such  as  the  libraries 
of  Friends'  House,  the  repository  for  Quaker  records;  Lambeth  Palace,  the 
London  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  rich  in  manuscript  collections  relating  to  the  Royal  Navy;  and  the 
Army  Museum. 

From  the  beginning,  the  researcher  and  his  supervisor  in  Raleigh, 
Memory  F.  Mitchell,  chief  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section,  in 
consultation  with  William  S.  Price  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina  [Second  Series],  agreed  that  documents  previously  acquired,  either  for 
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publication  by  Saunders  or  as  transcripts  in  the  English  Records  Collection, 
should  be  microfilmed  in  order  to  provide  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 
Unfortunately,  just  before  Cain  started  his  work  in  the  PRO,  that  repository 
changed  its  practice  of  microfilming  selected  items  from  a  piece.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  purchase  from  the  PRO  a  duplicate  of  an  entire  piece 
from  previously  filmed  material  or  pay  for  having  the  entire  piece  microfilmed 
for  the  first  time.  Neither  alternative  was  financially  justifiable  if  one  needed 
only  a  few  items  from  a  box  or  volume.  The  PRO  would,  however,  supply 
electrostatic  copies  of  selected  documents  at  moderate  cost.  Luckily,  the 
British  Museum  allowed  selective  microfilming. 

Another  policy  agreed  from  the  beginning  was  that,  once  it  had  been 
determined  that  a  piece  might  reasonably  be  suspected  of  including  relevant  items, 
it  would  be  thoroughly  examined  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  such  documents  had 
been  located,  described,  and  in  most  instances  copied.  The  working  definition 
of  "relevant"  was  somewhat  broad.  It  included  all  documents  containing  the 
term  "North  Carolina,"  as  well  as  those  originating  in  or  directed  to  the  colony,  or 
making  reference  to  people,  places,  or  events  there.  Sometimes,  especially  during 
the  proprietary  era  (1663-1729)  but  occasionally  even  later,  a  document  would 
include  the  term  "Carolina."  If  by  implication  North  Carolina  was  included, 
it  was  of  course  copied.  Also,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  context  is  often 
vitally  important  to  the  interpretation  of  records,  many  documents  were  copied 
that  made  reference  to  piracy  in  the  colonies,  or  to  Indians  in  the  southeast,  or  to 
the  colonies  generally,  or  to  imperial  commercial  and  military/ naval  policy,  even 
though  these  might  contain  no  specific  reference  to  North  Carolina.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  copying  would  not  be  rigidly  constrained  within  the  colonial 
period.  Numerous  documents  considered  relevant  were  of  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath,  such  as  records  relating  to  North  Carolina  Loyalists. 

The  writing  of  descriptions  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  overseas 
program.  These  were  almost  always  to  the  item  level  and  would  include 
the  usual  identifying  information  (date,  type,  sender  and  recipient  of  letters, 
place  of  origin,  and  the  like)  and  a  brief  summary  of  contents.  In  those  days 
before  portable  word  processors  and  personal  computers,  the  researcher 
would  write  the  notes  in  pencil  in  longhand,  then  later  edit  and  type  them 
up  before  sending  them  to  Raleigh.  Reels  of  microfilm  would  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Historical  Publications  Section  by  the  PRO;  photocopies  were 
personally  collected  and  processed,  and  posted  by  the  researcher  himself. 
Once  in  Raleigh,  the  Archives  would  accession  them  and  make  them,  along 
with  the  typed  descriptions,  available  to  researchers  as  the  "British  Records 
Collection." 

Identifying  pertinent  or  potentially  pertinent  records  series  and 
individual  pieces  was  of  basic  importance.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
plethora  of  electronic  finding  aids  to  records  and  manuscript  collections, 
and  their  number  increases  almost  daily.  By  means  of  these  devices,  which 
usually  are  word-searchable,  a  researcher  can  very  quickly  identify  things 
of  interest,  often  to  the  item  level.  In  1969,  and  for  years  after,  such  helps 
did  not  exist.  Access  to  a  collection  was  by  means  of  calendars  (printed  or 
manuscript  descriptions  arranged  by  date  of  creation),  or  lists,  or  card  files. 
Sometimes  there  was  an  index  to  the  descriptions,  sometimes  not.  Even  when 
such  aids  existed,  consulting  them  was  invariably  time-consuming,  and  often 
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not  productive.  Most  of  the  records  series  at  the  PRO  had  at  least  general 
descriptions,  and  a  few  were  calendared  and  indexed — if  only  partially.  An 
example  of  this  latter  is  the  Treasury  papers.  The  Treasury  was  intimately 
involved  in  oversight  of  all  departments  of  government,  and  in  1 969  printed 
and  indexed  calendars  had  been  published  for  most  years  down  to  1745.  After 
that  date,  finding  aids  were  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind.  Knowing  that 
numerous  series  of  the  records  of  this  key  department  would  contain  items 
of  importance,  the  researcher  relied  on  the  calendars  as  far  as  they  went; 
after  that,  he  had  to  proceed  box  by  box,  bundle  by  bundle,  folio  by  folio 
to  the  year  1800.  The  records  of  several  other  key  departments,  such  as  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  were  largely  undescribed,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  folio  by  folio  those  series  most  likely  to  contain  items  relating  to 
North  Carolina.  There  proved  to  be  a  large  amount  of  such  material,  and  it 
brought  to  light  numerous  heretofore  unexamined  aspects  of  the  colony's 
naval  and  military  history.  A  lesser  organ  of  government,  but  one  yielding 
rich  returns  for  the  program,  was  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  This  body 
dealt  with  maritime  law,  including  prize  law,  and  its  records  include  a  large 
number  of  cases  relating  among  other  things  to  North  Carolina's  trade  during 
the  Revolution.  Another  of  the  smaller  departments  is  the  Audit  Office, 
the  records  of  which  include  many  documents  concerning  North  Carolina 
Loyalists. 

Robert  J.  Cain  returned  to  North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  1975,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  editor  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina  [Second Series]  and  head  of  the  Colonial  Records  Branch.  This  position 
included  responsibility  for  the  British  Records  Collection.  One  of  his  tasks 
in  this  latter  capacity  was  to  write  new,  expanded  handlist  descriptions  of 
those  copies  requiring  them,  and  to  oversee  the  preparation  of  a  calendar 
in  the  form  of  a  card  file.  He  also  wrote  a  general  guide  to  the  collection, 
available  for  sale  to  the  public.  The  work  in  London  continued  with  the 
arrival  the  following  year  of  George  Stevenson  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Archives.  Stevenson  served  a  year  in  London,  to  be  followed  by  Joseph  Jaros 
from  Chapel  Hill.  Both  of  these  capable  researchers  expanded  the  search 
and  followed  the  procedures  and  policies  that  had  been  elaborated  over  the 
period  from  1969  to  1975.  Finally,  in  1981,  the  copying  program  in  England 
came  to  an  end,  with  a  total  of  twenty-two  repositories  having  been  visited. 
The  result  of  the  labor-intensive  researches  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
was  the  copying  of  some  50,000  documents,  comprising  at  least  300,000 
pages.  In  form,  the  copies  comprised  50  linear  feet  of  paper  copies  and  315 
reels  of  microfilm,  all  of  which  are  freely  available  to  researchers  at  the  State 
Archives.  In  toto,  the  body  of  material  thus  accumulated  illuminates  many 
aspects  of  the  state's  history  that  had  been  altogether  unknown  to  that  point 
or  known  only  in  outline. 

The  project  next  turned  its  attention  to  Scotland,  a  nation  supplying 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  North  Carolina  during  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  One  respected  scholar  has  written  that  the  state 
was  the  destination  of  more  Scots  than  any  other  colony,  and  certainly  a 
Scottish  heritage  is  claimed  with  pride  by  many  residents  of  the  state.  Even  so, 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  never  before  been  searched  extensively 
or  systematically  for  North  Carolina-related  records.     Cain  proposed  to 
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T7><?  tercentenary  of  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  served  as  an  impetus  for  construction 
of  an  Archives  and  History-State  Library  Building,  occupied  in  1969.  Its  Jones  Street 
location  is  squarely  between  the  Governors  Mansion  and  the  State  Legislative  Bui/ding. 
A  postage  stamp  recognising  the  charter  was  unveiled  in  Edenton,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists  and  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History  held 
their  annual  meetings  in  Raleigh.   Courtesy  State  Archives  and  H  G.  Jones. 
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the  Carolina  Charter  Corporation  the  establishment  of  a  copying  program 
similar  to  the  one  recently  ended  in  England.  The  corporation  took  up  the 
idea,  and  its  president,  George  London,  a  retired  oil  company  executive, 
enthusiastically  spearheaded  the  effort  to  secure  funding.  In  addition  to  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  and  gifts  from  several  individuals,  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  demonstrated  its  generosity  yet  again, 
and  the  St.  Andrews  Society  of  North  Carolina  made  a  substantial  grant. 
Funding  became  more  secure  when  in  1988  and  again  in  1991  the  NEH 
awarded  matching  grants.  George  London  continued  his  crucial  work  in 
securing  matching  gifts,  which  again  included  sizeable  contributions  from  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  program  was  fortunate  in  the  caliber  of  researchers  employed 
over  the  duration  of  the  Scottish  Records  Program,  1984  and  1986  to  1993. 
The  services  of  George  Stevenson  of  the  State  Archives  were  again  secured, 
this  time  for  six  months  (July  to  December  1984).  Stevenson  was  succeeded 
by  two  capable  researchers:  Alexander  Murdoch,  an  American  scholar  of 
Scottish  history  resident  in  Edinburgh,  who  served  the  program  from  1986 
to  1989,  and  Robert  Clyde,  also  an  American  historian  resident  in  Scotland, 
the  researcher  from  1989  to  1993,  when  the  program  terminated. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Scottish  Records  Program  closely  followed 
the  procedures  elaborated  for  its  predecessor,  the  British  Records  Program. 
The  researchers,  in  consultation  with  the  program's  director,  Cain,  searched 
likely  sources  in  a  number  of  public  and  private  repositories.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  Scottish  collections  had  only  cursory  descriptions, 
necessitating  laborious  combing  of  many  individual  pieces.  Most  of  the 
documents  copied  came  from  the  Scottish  Record  Office  (SRO),  since 
renamed  the  National  Archives  of  Scotland,  and  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  both  of  which  are  in  Edinburgh.  In  addition,  collections  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Strathclyde  were  searched,  as  were 
the  records  of  several  banks.  Of  the  private  libraries  and  collections  visited, 
the  muniments  of  Macleod  in  Dunvegan  Castle  proved  the  most  fruitful. 
Court  of  Session  records  from  the  SRO  were  an  important  source  of  copies, 
as  were  records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  customs  records  from 
various  ports.  Private  collections  in  the  SRO  and  National  Library  were  also 
rich  sources,  in  addition  to  Scottish  newspapers  of  the  period,  good  runs  of 
which  are  held  by  the  National  Library.  Altogether  some  1 8,000  items  were 
located,  described,  and  copied,  most  of  them  as  microfilm. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  finding  aids  available  to  the  researchers 
locating  documents  for  the  British  and  Scottish  records  collections,  those 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives  are  increasingly  electronic  in  form. 
Descriptions  of  many  of  the  copies  from  overseas  can  be  accessed  through 
the  Manuscript  and  Archives  Reference  System  (MARS),  available  both  in 
the  Archives  itself  and  on  the  Internet,  an  innovation  greatly  simplifying  the 
researcher's  task.  There  are  in  addition,  the  handlists  and  cards  predating 
the  era  of  such  technological  marvels.  Similar  developments  at  archival 
repositories  in  Britain  and  the  continent  make  it  possible  to  access  their 
contents  in  ways  that  would  astonish  researchers  of  only  a  few  decades  ago, 
not  to  mention  Noel  Sainsbury  and  Charles  M.  Andrews.  The  locations  of 
many  documents  relating  to  North  Carolina  that  remained  hidden  despite 
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the  best  efforts  of  the  succession  of  researchers  from  1969  to  1992  have 
now  been  revealed,  thanks  to  technology — and  also  to  the  ongoing  task  of 
description  by  archivists.  Especially  is  this  true  in  England  where  the  National 
Archives  hosts  a  search  engine  that  opens  the  door  to  scores  of  repositories 
around  the  nation  in  addition  to  its  own  massive  collections.  The  National 
Archives  of  Scotland  has  done  similar  work,  and  long-deferred  searches  for 
North  Carolina  documents  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  indeed  beyond,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  feasible. 

"Of  the  making  of  many  copies,  there  is  no  end,"  to  paraphrase 
Scripture.  This  has  been  the  case  with  North  Carolina's  copying  efforts 
for  generations,  and  will  be  for  at  least  a  few  more.  Certainly,  with  new 
leads  to  overseas  nuggets  presenting  themselves  with  increasing  frequency, 
a  resumption  of  the  search  for  North  Carolina's  history  is  only  a  matter  of 
time. 


NOTE  ON  SOURCES 

Applications  and  final  performance  reports  from  the  Carolina  Charter 
Corporation  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  1976,  1979,  1987, 
and  1990  were  most  helpful.  Also  useful  were  Robert  J.  Cain,  "North  Carolina's 
British  Records  Program,"  Carolina  Comments  38  (September  1990):  134-139;  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Guide  to  Manuscript  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  1 783  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  Minor  London  Archives,  and  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(Washington:  Carnegie  Institution,  1908)  and  his  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  the  History  of 
the  United  States  to  1 783  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Great  Britain  (Washington:  Carnegie 
Institution,  2  vols.,  1912, 1914);  Charles  O.  Paullin  and  Frederic  L.  Paxon,  Guide  to  the 
Materials  in  London  Archives  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  since  1783  (Washington: 
Carnegie  Institution,  1914). 
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The  Origins  of  The  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series] 

William  S.  Price  Jr. 

In  1959,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  authorized  a 
commission  to  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the 
Carolina  Charter  of  1663  by  Charles  II  of  England.  By  that  instrument,  the 
king  had  conveyed  to  eight  supporters  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  land 
that  now  constitutes  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  more.  Governor 
Luther  Hodges  soon  appointed  twenty-two  members  to  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  and  made  Rocky  Mount  attorney  Francis 
E.  Winslow  chairman.  Among  the  appointees  were  the  distinguished 
playwright  Paul  Green;  Lambert  Davis,  who  directed  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (UNC)  Press;  Chalmers  Davidson,  historian  and  Librarian 
of  Davidson  College;  and  David  Stick,  historian  of  the  Outer  Banks  and 
an  accomplished  collector  of  books  and  maps.  There  were  three  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Charter  Commission,  the  most  important  of  whom  for 
our  purposes  was  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  Charter  Commission  set  about  its  work  and  soon  invited  a 
number  of  associates  to  join  a  committee  structure  that  included  Finance 
and  Buildings,  Religious  Activities,  Commemorative  Events,  and  Scholarly 
Activities.  Lambert  Davis  chaired  Scholarly  Activities  along  with  an 
associate  member,  William  S.  Powell,  already  on  his  way  to  becoming  the 
preeminent  historian  of  North  Carolina.  Two  of  the  committee's  charges 
were  to  identify  materials  for  "exhibition,  publication,  and  microfilming" 
and  to  foster  study  of  the  proprietary  period  by  graduate  students  in  North 
Carolina  universities.  By  the  middle  of  1960,  Scholarly  Activities  had 
added  other  professional  historians  including  Hugh  T  Lefler  and  Blackwell 
P.  Robinson  up  to  a  total  of  seventeen  members.  Initially,  the  committee 
favored  a  plan  to  obtain  grant  funds  to  assist  historians  in  relevant  research 
and  publication,  but  late  in  the  year,  David  Stick  proposed  a  more  ambitious 
undertaking:  to  seek  out  all  documents  pertaining  to  North  Carolina  from 
1663  through  1776,  inventory  such  documents  and  describe  their  condition 
and  location,  obtain  either  originals  or  photocopies  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
publish  the  most  significant  ones  as  part  of  a  "new  colonial  records  series." 
The  committee  adopted  the  initiative  and  in  March  1961,  the  Charter 
Commission  approved  and  authorized  hiring  an  editor  for  "a  completely 
new  edition"  of  colonial  records  to  supplant  the  first  edition  begun  eight 
decades  earlier  under  William  L.  Saunders.  In  time,  the  new  endeavor  would 
be  entitled  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series]. 

Key  to  commencing  the  undertaking  was  finding  a  skillful  editor- 
in-chief.  That  was  achieved  by  late  1961  with  the  hiring  of  Mattie  Erma 
Edwards  Parker.     She  needed  to  "hit  the  ground  running,"  because  the 
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Charter  Commission  wanted  to  issue  a  volume  of  the  founding  charters  of 
the  Carolina  proprietary  by  1963.   Parker  proved  up  to  the  challenge. 

Mattie  Erma  Parker  (as  she  liked  to  be  called)  brought  solid 
credentials  to  the  endeavor.  Born  and  reared  in  eastern  North  Carolina, 
she  had  completed  a  master's  degree  in  Political  Science  at  Chapel  Hill  after 
graduating  from  (then)  Woman's  College  in  Greensboro.  Her  interests  turned 
to  history  and  she  pursued  graduate  study  at  Radcliffe  College  (associated 
with  Harvard)  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  where  she  was  mentored  by 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Sr.  Although  she  never  took  a  doctorate,  she  did  teach 
history  at  various  institutions  from  UNC-Greensboro  to  Vassar  College  in 
New  York.  Settling  in  Raleigh— she  had  married  John  Parker,  a  geology 
professor  at  North  Carolina  State  University  (NCSU)--she  became  Collector 
for  the  Hall  of  History  (forerunner  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History)  and  remained  there  from  1935-1942.  During  part  of  that  time,  she 


The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series]  had  its  origin  in  the 
Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Commission,  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1959.  Pictured  here,  seated  at  right,  is  Charles  W.  Traylen,  an  English  bookseller  who 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  original  charter  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  in  1949.  Seated  with  Tray/en  is  McDaniel  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  departments  executive  board.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  General  John  D.  F.  Phillips, 
executive  secretary  of  the  commission;  Elizabeth  Wall  Willbom,  editorial  assistant; 
Christopher  Crittenden,  departmental  director;  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  head  of  publications; 
H  G.  Jones,  state  archivist;  and  Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker,  editor  of  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  new  series.   Courtesy  State  Archives. 
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was  Assistant  Regional  Director  of  Federal  Archives  for  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  (WPA)  where  she  became  familiar  with  county  records 
holdings  throughout  North  Carolina  and  other  states.  After  resigning  in 
1942  to  concentrate  on  her  family,  Parker  continued  to  teach  history  courses 
periodically  at  both  NCSU  and  Meredith  College.  By  1961,  she  was  ready  to 
resume  her  fulltime  career  in  history  and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  new 
series  of  North  Carolina  colonial  records. 

Parker  immediately  saw  the  need  for  a  knowledgeable  Advisory 
Editorial  Board.  The  1950s  had  seen  a  profound  rethinking  of  documentary 
publication  in  the  United  States,  most  noticeably  led  by  Julian  P.  Boyd  and  the 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  project  at  Princeton  University.  Historians  serving 
on  Parker's  initial  advisory  panel  included  John  Alden  and  Robert  Woody  of 
Duke  and  Hugh  Lefler,  Cecil  Johnson,  and  William  Powell  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Joining  the  board  occasionally  were  Lester  Cappon,  director  of  the  prestigious 
Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
and  W  Edwin  Hemphill  of  the  Papers  of  John  C  Calhoun  project  in  South 
Carolina.  Julian  Boyd  not  only  provided  Parker  with  a  carbon  copy  of  his 
hundred-page  style  manual  for  the  Jefferson  undertaking,  but  he  also  offered 
sound  advice  via  mail  and  telephone  on  everything  from  editorial  practice  to 
office  procedures.  To  this  day,  preparing  a  document  for  publication  in  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series]  follows  the  basic  transcription 
and  review  protocols  outlined  by  Boyd. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  move  rapidly  in  order  to  produce  a  published 
volume  on  proprietary  charters  and  constitutions  in  less  than  eighteen 
months,  Parker  discussed  with  her  board  and  others  how  best  to  proceed. 
The  consensus  was  that  a  first  step  must  be  to  obtain  photocopies  of  all 
relevant  documents  (an  original  copy  of  the  1 663  charter  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History— most  other  originals 
were  in  England).  Transcribers  would  therefore  be  able  to  work  from 
authentic  texts.  Second,  what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
transcription  and  publication?  At  the  time  there  were  basically  three  options: 
literal  which  adhered  as  closely  as  print  could  to  presenting  the  original 
(usually  handwritten)  words  as  rendered;  expanded  (favored  by  Boyd  in  the 
Jefferson  papers)  which  made  a  few  concessions  to  modern  readers  and 
printers  like  starting  sentences  with  capitals  whether  or  not  the  original  did, 
bringing  superscript  letters  down  to  the  same  line  as  other  letters  on  the  page, 
and  expanding  abbreviations  no  longer  in  use  (like  "cmsy"  to  "commissary") 
but  otherwise  following  the  original  text  literally;  and  modernised  which  went 
beyond  the  other  methods  in  making  concessions  to  contemporary  readers 
by  using  current  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  some  corrected  spellings  so 
as  to  make  the  text  more  palatable  to  modern  users — while  still  remaining 
faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  text.  After  considerable  discussion, 
Parker  and  her  board  agreed  that  a  modernized  rendering  would  be  preferable 
for  this  initial  undertaking.  They  reasoned  that  the  burgeoning  public  interest 
in  the  upcoming  tercentenary  meant  that  the  likeliest  audience  for  the  volume 
would  not  be  scholars  as  much  as  an  engaged  citizenry.  A  modernized  text 
should  best  meet  the  needs  of  both. 

Working  with  a  staff  of  editorial  assistants  and  secretaries  that 
varied  from  two  to  five  as  funds  permitted,  Parker  produced  at  the  start  of 
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Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker,  the  editor  of  the  first  three  volumes  in  the  second  series, 
pictured  here,  set  a  high  standard  in  editorial  practice.   Courtesy  State  Archives. 
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1963 — the  tercentenary  year — North  Carolina  Charters  and  Constitutions,  1 578- 
1698.  It  was  well  received  both  publicly  and  critically  and  is  frequently  cited 
in  the  footnotes  of  works  about  the  colonial  South  and  Tudor  and  Stuart 
England  to  this  day. 

In  the  book's  foreword,  Christopher  Crittenden  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  new  series  of  colonial  records  for  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  history.  While  he  praised  the  earlier  work  of  Saunders,  Crittenden 
noted  that  many  records  unknown  to  Saunders  had  been  discovered  in  the 
eight  decade  interim.  Modern  photocopying  advances  also  made  it  possible 
for  editors  to  use  "facsimile  rather  than  handwritten  copies"  like  those 
inevitably  flawed  pages  that  Saunders  had  had  to  rely  on  for  relevant  records 
from  England.  "This  new  series  is  definitely  needed,"  Crittenden  said,  not 
only  for  scholarship,  but  for  preserving  certain  historic  sites,  preparing 
museum  exhibits,  and  writing  school  history  texts,  newspaper  articles,  and 
even  works  of  fiction.  After  all,  this  was  a  time  in  which  novelist  Inglis 
Fletcher  and  dramatist  Paul  Green  were  still  active.  Both  of  them  had 
profited  from  setting  some  of  their  writings  in  early  North  Carolina. 

Publication  of  documentary  texts  was  not  Parker's  only  task.  Locating 
and  inventorying  records  of  early  North  Carolina  was  also  an  ongoing 
process  as  specified  by  the  Charter  Commission  six  months  before  Parker 
was  hired.  She  now  oversaw  it.  By  the  end  of  1963,  staff  members  of  the 
Colonial  Record  Project  as  well  as  a  few  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  were  inventorying  items  and  records  series  in  the  State 
Archives  in  Raleigh.  Contractual  employees  (most  often  graduate  students  in 
history)  also  inventoried  relevant  holdings  at  UNC  in  Chapel  Hill  and  at  Duke 
in  Durham.  Outside  North  Carolina,  significant  collections  at  the  National 
Archives,  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard, 
and  the  Clements  Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan  had  also  been 
located,  described  briefly,  and  in  some  instances  photocopied.  Many  of  these 
institutions  provided  copies  at  no  cost;  others  charged  only  what  covered  their 
actual  expenses — testimony  to  the  worthiness  of  North  Carolina's  undertaking 
in  the  eyes  of  leading  research  repositories.  In  his  final  report  dated  December 
31,  1963,  Charter  Commission  Chairman  Francis  Winslow  estimated  that  half 
a  million  previously  unknown  documents  relating  to  early  North  Carolina  had 
been  located. 

By  1969,  at  least  fifty  out-of-state  repositories  (including  some  in  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  California)  had  been  inventoried  as 
well  as  over  three  hundred  thousand  manuscript  pages  of  materials  in  North 
Carolina.  All  told,  the  massive  inventory  was  a  remarkable  undertaking,  and 
the  files  of  its  reports  housed  in  the  offices  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project 
remain  an  important,  if  underutilized,  research  tool. 

Knowing  that  it  would  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1963,  the  Charter 
Commission  decided  to  incorporate  a  support  group  that  could  continue 
to  assist  some  of  its  projects  beyond  its  termination  date.  Thus,  in  1960, 
the  nonprofit  Carolina  Charter  Corporation  was  begun.  While  its  principal 
purpose  was  to  support  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project,  it  also 
helped  to  secure  the  private  funding  that  acquired  the  Mobile  Museum 
of  History  which  would  tour  the  state  in  a  tractor- trailer  rig.  The  Charter 
Corporation  also  helped  rally  support  for  funding  a  new  building  to  house  the 
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state's  archives  and  artifacts — approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1963  and 
opened  in  1968.  The  State  Archives  as  well  as  other  cultural  offices  of  North 
Carolina  are  still  housed  there.  The  Carolina  Charter  Corporation  still  exists 
and  continues  to  support  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project 
in  various  ways,  including  raising  grant  funds. 

After  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  in  1963,  Parker 
focused  on  where  to  turn  next  to  produce  a  book.  She  believed  strongly  that 
the  Colonial  Records  Project  must  continue  publishing  documentary  volumes 
if  it  were  to  maintain  ongoing  funding  support.  The  welcome  response  to 
the  first  volume  and  the  encouragement  of  her  Advisory  Editorial  Board  as 
well  as  the  scholarly  community  bolstered  her  conviction.  With  charters  and 
constitutions  having  been  published  in  1963,  what  was  the  next  logical  body 
of  records  to  pursue?  Assisting  in  this  decision  was  the  extensive  inventorying 
effort  that  had  been  done  to  date;  that  work  had  demonstrated  that  there  was 
one  collection  of  records  that  was  almost  entirely  together  in  one  physical 
location.  The  records  were  those  of  higher  courts — those  above  the  precinct 
or  county  levels — and  located  in  the  State  Archives  in  Raleigh.  Parker  did 
not  have  to  wait  for  an  inventory  of  other  repositories  to  be  substantially 
completed  in  order  to  transcribe  and  publish  higher-court  records;  they  were 
close  at  hand.  By  1966,  such  a  volume  was  ready  for  the  printer,  and  two  more 
were  in  various  stages  of  early  transcription.  The  years  1965-1966  saw  Parker 
functioning  at  times  with  as  few  as  two  staff  members  and  as  many  as  seven. 
After  1966,  her  staff  would  usually  be  closer  to  two  than  more. 

In  1968,  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1670-1696  appeared  as 
volume  II  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series].  Prior  to 
publication,  Erwin  C.  Surrency,  one  of  nation's  leading  legal  scholars  and 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Lgal  History,  reviewed  the  documentary 
transcriptions  which  were  to  appear  in  the  book  and  offered  valuable  advice. 
Parker  had  chosen  to  use  the  expanded  method  (favored  by  Julian  Boyd) 
for  the  volume,  thus  abandoning  the  modernized  version  used  in  Charters 
and  Constitutions,  the  first  book  of  the  series.  She  reasoned  that  the  principal 
audience  would  be  scholars  who  would  welcome  a  more  literal  rendition. 
Unlike  Boyd  though,  she  eschewed  his  often  lengthy  footnotes  (many  of 
which  exceeded  a  thousand  words).  Parker  decided  instead  that  an  extensive 
introduction  to  the  volume  detailing  the  history  of  the  years  covered  and 
how  courts  functioned  in  the  period  could  substitute  for  the  laborious 
and  time-consuming  notation  favored  by  Boyd  and  his  skilled  staff.  She 
likewise  described  in  the  introduction  what  original  records  were  used  as 
well  as  details  of  her  editorial  method.  Her  index  was  very  full,  including 
alternate  spellings  for  surnames  and  place  names.  There  was  extensive  cross- 
referencing  of  indexed  subjects  too.  The  index  comprised  about  20%  of 
the  volume.  Parker  believed  that  a  detailed  index  could  be  of  greater  use  to 
researchers  than  elaborate  notes,  and  her  precedent  has  largely  been  followed 
in  subsequent  volumes  in  the  series  to  date.  The  critical  reception  of  her 
work  was  uniformly  high  in  many  of  the  relevant  scholarly  periodicals  in  the 
country,  perhaps  most  notably  in  the  premier  journal  of  Colonial  American 
studies,  the  William  and  Mary  Quarterly . 

One  especially  useful  feature  of  volume  II  was  providing  dates  for 
the  hundreds  of  court  documents,  especially  loose  file  papers,  which  were 
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originally  undated.  How  did  Parker  manage  this?  By  scrutinizing  internal 
evidence  like  a  particular  clerk  of  court's  handwriting,  names  of  individuals 
or  cases  for  which  she  had  dated  documents  or  session  minutes,  and  even 
watermarks  on  paper.  In  subsequent  volumes  of  higher-court  records,  the 
same  process  was  followed,  but  the  number  of  undated  materials  diminished 
as  the  colony  (and  its  settlers)  matured.  Another  seldom  noticed  feature 
of  Parker's  practice  that  has  passed  on  to  subsequent  volumes  is  using  a 
contemporary  map  of  North  Carolina,  made  during  the  years  covered,  as  a 
frontispiece  as  well  as  printing  a  photograph  of  at  least  the  first  page  of  the 
first  manuscript  in  each  section  of  the  book  (whether  General  Court,  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  others).  She  wanted  an  ardent  reader  to  be  able  to  test  the 
quality  of  her  transcription  by  comparing  it  (albeit,  in  a  small  sample)  to  the 
original  handwritten  text. 

In  1969,  some  disruption  occurred  in  the  Colonial  Records  Project 
due  to  various  circumstances.  Since  the  project  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  1964  (when  the  Carolina  Charter 
Tercentenary  Commission  expired  by  law),  Parker  had  never  felt  entirely  sure 
of  her  place  in  the  organization.  At  least  as  early  as  1 967,  some  in  the  legislature 
were  questioning  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  project  at  all.  Hadn't  the 
Carolina  Charter  "celebration"  ended  in  1963,  some  asked?  Why  should  the 
state  continue  funding  a  project  that  had  served  its  "limited"  purpose?  Who 
wanted  to  read  old  court  records  anyway?  Publishing  founding  documents 
like  the  Carolina  Charter  or  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  had  made 
sense,  but  where  was  the  market  for  arcane,  often  highly  technical  dockets, 
minutes,  and  writs?  Protests  that  court  records  were  richer  in  social  history 
than  almost  any  others  for  colonial  North  Carolina  carried  little  weight  with 
protesting  legislators. 

Additionally,  David  Stick  as  president  of  the  Carolina  Charter 
Corporation  in  1967  was  arguing  that  locating  North  Carolina  records, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  should  take  priority  over  publication.  Soon 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  in  Winston-Salem  provided  a  grant  to 
underwrite  research  focusing  on  the  Public  Record  Office  (PRO)  in  London. 
In  the  summer  of  1969,  a  Duke-trained  young  scholar,  Robert  J.  Cain,  who 
specialized  in  British  history  and  knew  the  ways  of  the  PRO,  was  hired  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  (by  then  H.  G.  Jones) 
to  search  out  North  Carolina  colonial  documents  there. 

These  developments  made  Parker  fearful  that  publication  of  future 
volumes  in  the  new  series  would  be  "put  on  hold"  or  cease.  By  the  fall  of 
1969,  however,  Jones  had  transferred  the  Colonial  Records  Project  into  the 
Historical  Publications  Section,  administered  by  the  able  Memory  F.  Mitchell. 
Parker  felt  reassured  by  this  organizational  placement  that  publication  would 
not  be  abandoned.  Likewise,  the  critical  reception  among  scholars  for  volume 
II  (higher-court  records)  had  begun  appearing  in  various  journals,  and  it  was 
uniformly  positive.  Parker  felt  much  relieved.  Shortly  after  her  retirement 
in  1971,  the  project  was  given  more  secure  support  in  the  state  budget  than 
it  had  known  for  years.  That  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Jones  and  Mitchell,  who  understood  the  research  value  of  the  Second  Series  to 
historians  and  genealogists;  they  carried  the  day  against  some  budget  analysts 
and  grumbling  legislators. 
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In  the  top  photo,  William  S.  Price  Jr.,  editor  of  volumes  four  and  five  of  the  second  series, 
joins  Robert  J.  Cain,  his  successor,  and  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  head  of  the  publications 
branch,  in  presenting  a  volume  to  Sarah  W.  Hodgkins,  secretary  of  cultural  resources.  In 
the  lower  photo,  Cain,  editor  of  volumes  six  through  ten,  presents  to  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Branch  a  copy  of  a  recently  published  volume.  At  right  is  George  E.  London,  chairman 
of  the  Carolina  Charter  Corporation,  which  attracted  private  funds  to  augment  state 
appropriations  for  the  project.   Both  courtesy  State  Archives. 
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On  June  1,  1971,  this  writer  joined  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Records 
Project  as  future  editor-in-chief.  Jones  had  managed  to  arrange  for  something 
unusual  in  state  government  or  academia:  a  three-month  overlap  between  the 
outgoing  editor  and  her  successor.  He  and  Mitchell  reasoned  that  given  the 
intricacies  of  the  project  a  period  of  transition  needed  to  occur  in  order  for 
Parker  to  train  the  new  man — fresh  as  he  was  out  of  the  graduate  school  in 
history  at  Chapel  Hill. 

After  Parker  retired  in  August  1971,  she  continued  important  work 
in  history,  especially  by  preparing  sketches  for  William  Powell's  multi-volume 
Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography.  Indeed,  most  of  the  entries  on  persons 
in  the  1 7th  century  and  early  1 8th  century  colony  were  written  by  her. 

Her  splendid  career  of  service  in  preserving  and  presenting  the 
history  of  her  native  state  was  honored  with  the  coveted  Christopher 
Crittenden  Award  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
in  1990.  When  death  took  her  in  the  summer  of  1995,  Mattie  Erma  was 
eighty-nine  years  old.   She  had  lived  a  long  and  useful  life. 


NOTE  ON  SOURCES 

The  final  "Report  of  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Commission"  by 
Chairman  Francis  E.  Winslow  (Raleigh:  December  31,  1963  [in  Colonial  Records 
Project  files]);  the  "Historical  News"  section  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical Review  and 
of  its  companion  and  ultimate  successor  (for  "Historical  News")  Carolina  Comments, 
for  the  years  covered  here  (1959-1971);  and  Ansley  Herring  Wegner,  History  for  All 
the  People:  One  Hundred  Years  of  Public  History  in  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  Office  of 
Archives  and  History,  2003)  are  helpful.  Even  better  are  the  "Acknowledgments" 
and  introductory  matter  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina  [Second  Series]  by  Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker  as  discussed  above.  Best 
of  all  is  a  quite  remarkable  unpublished  manuscript  written  by  David  Stick  c.  1996. 
Entitled  "The  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary,  1959-1969,"  he  prepared  it  as  a  guide 
to  accompany  the  gift  of  his  personal  papers  to  the  Outer  Banks  History  Center  in 
Manteo,  North  Carolina.  A  copy  of  Stick's  guide  is  there  as  well  as  in  the  offices 
of  the  Colonial  Records  Project,  Raleigh.  Parker's  obituary  in  Carolina  Comments  43 
(September  1995):  120-121,  offers  succinct  information  on  her  life  and  career. 
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The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina 
[Second  Series],  1971  -2009 

Jan-Michael  Poff 

The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series]  makes  available 
in  printed  form  those  documents  that  are  basic  to  understanding  our  early 
history.  The  publishing  strategy,  durable  editorial  apparatus,  and  the  search 
for  documents  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  have  enabled  the  editors,  staff, 
and  supporters  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project  to  carry  out  that  mission 
successfully.  Overwhelmingly  favorable  reviews  follow  the  release  of  each 
new  volume,  and  references  to  the  series  among  the  annotations  of  a  host  of 
scholarly  works  attest  to  its  continuing  value.  A  growing  Internet  presence 
and  a  soft-cover  series  of  documentaries  promise  to  expose  the  work  of  the 
project  to  an  even  wider  audience. 

William  S.  Price  Jr.  recounts  the  first  decade  of  the  Colonial  Records 
Project  and  its  Second  Series  in  his  preceding  essay.  The  following  narrative 
carries  the  story  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  Editors  and  Their  Work 

By  the  middle  of  1 971 ,  the  first  editor  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project, 
Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker,  had  retired,  and  her  final  documentary — North 
Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1697-1701 ,  the  third  volume  of  the  Second 
Series — had  been  released.  Her  successor,  William  Price,  was  editing  the 
fourth  volume  and  completing  a  Ph.D.  in  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (UNC)  at  Chapel  Hill.  Most  of  his  dissertation  was  published  in 
1974  as  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1702-1708. 

Price  had  to  change  editorial  direction,  somewhat,  with  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  series,  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Minutes,  1709-1723  (1977); 
unlike  the  three  previous  documentaries,  its  focus  is  "minutes,"  rather  than 
"records."  State  legislators  were  pressing  for  a  faster  publication  pace  and 
were  concerned  about  project  costs.  Appearing  before  members  of  an 
appropriations  subcommittee,  Price  pointed  out  that  the  minutes  were  more 
condensed  than  the  records  but  were  similar  in  terms  of  content  (especially 
after  1723),  and  he  won  assurances  that  the  Colonial  Records  Project  would 
receive  reliable,  continued  state  funding  into  the  future. 

While  producing  Volume  V,  Price  also  actively  promoted  the  work 
of  the  Colonial  Records  Branch.  During  1972-1975,  he  was  a  panelist  in  the 
State  Archives'  Institutes  for  Advanced  Researchers;  spoke  twice  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina;  discussed  women  in  colonial  North 
Carolina  on  "Femme  Fare,"  a  public  affairs  program  produced  by  WRAL- 
TV  in  Raleigh;  and  was  selected  to  participate  in  a  historical  publications 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History 
(AASLH).  In  1975,  the  AASLH  bestowed  its  Award  of  Merit  upon  the 
Colonial  Records  Branch  in  recognition  of  its  program  to  "collect  and 
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publish  original  source  material." 

The  November  1975  reorganization  of  the  then  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  ended  Price's  relatively  brief  career  as  Colonial  Records 
Branch  chief — -and  resulted  in  his  promotion  to  assistant  director  for  general 
programs  for  the  entire  division.  From  that  post,  he  supervised  the  State 
Archives,  Historical  Publications,  and  Museum  of  History  sections.  He  later 
served  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1981-1995,  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  state  government,  as  Kenan  Professor  of  History 
at  Meredith  College,  1995-2006. 

Robert  J.  Cain  replaced  Price  as  head  of  the  Colonial  Records  Branch 
and  editor  of  the  Second  Series.  Cain  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  British  History  from 
Duke,  and  taught  at  Wake  Forest  and  Acadia  universities,  before  becoming 
the  first  resident  researcher  for  the  British  Records  Program  of  the  Colonial 
Records  Project  in  1969.  Based  in  London  for  six  years,  he  scoured  the 
Public  Record  Office  (PRO)  and  other  repositories  for  early  North  Carolina 
documents.  Copies  of  those  materials  were  to  be  made  available  to  patrons 
of  the  State  Archives,  while  edited  and  annotated  versions  would  be  produced 
for  the  Second  Series. 

Returning  to  Raleigh  in  August  1975,  Cain  worked  at  the  State 
Archives,  processing  copies  of  hundreds  of  the  documents  that  he  uncovered 
in  England.  He  was  promoted  to  Colonial  Records  editor  four  months  later. 
Cain  always  viewed  the  editorship  as  having  two  equally  important  functions: 
produce  the  Second  Series  and  continue  the  British  Records  Program.  His 
devotion  to  searching  for  and  copying  primary  source  materials  in  overseas 
repositories  never  nagged.  Whether  in  person  or  as  supervisor  of  researchers 


Archivist  George  Stevenson,  whose 
work  on  the  Granville  District  will 
be  published  in  a  future  volume  of 
the  second  series,  is  shown  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  Corporation,  which  raised 
private  funds  to  augment  state 
appropriations  to  cover  publication 
costs.   Courtesy  State  Archives. 
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in  England,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland  between  1969  and  2001,  Cain 
was  responsible  for  finding,  reproducing,  and  providing  for  public  use 
approximately  75,000  documents  relating  to  colonial  and  revolutionary 
North  Carolina. 

As  editor,  Cain  saw  Price's  second  higher-court  volume  (i.e.,  Volume 
V)  through  press  in  1977  and  then  added  five  documentaries  of  his  own  to 
the  Second  Series:  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Minutes,  1724-1730  (1981);  three 
volumes  of  Executive  Council  records,  1664-1734  (1984),  1735-1754  (1988), 
and  1755-1775  (1994);  and  Church  of  England  in  North  Carolina:  Documents, 
1699-1741  (1999).  He  also  completed  much  work  on  a  second  Church  of 
England  documentary,  1742-1763,  published  in  2007  as  Volume  XI;  compiled 
materials  for  the  final  Church  of  England  volume,  1764-1789;  collected 
papers  for  a  documentary  on  Arthur  Dobbs,  royal  governor  from  1753-1765; 
and  began  preparing  a  documentary  on  the  Regulator  movement.  Naturally, 
the  documents  located  in  the  United  Kingdom  provide  the  foundations  for 
the  Church  of  England  and  Dobbs  collections. 

Cain  was  a  tireless  advocate  of  the  Second  Series  and  the  work  of 
the  branch.  A  regular  panelist  on  Historical  Publications  Section  workshops 
on  editing  and  publishing,  he  also  addressed  regional  archives  and  records 
conferences,  as  well  as  local,  state,  and  national  historical  and  genealogical 
organizations.  Outside  the  United  States,  Cain  lectured  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

To  reach  still  broader  audiences  for  the  Colonial  Records  Project, 
Cain  took  two  additional  steps:  establishing  a  Web  site  and  launching  a  series 
of  soft-cover  documentaries.  Among  the  Web  site's  features  is  an  "Out-of- 
Print  Bookshelf,"  with  transcripts  of  "key  published  sources,  both  original 
and  monographic,"  including  studies  originally  published  by  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission,  on  early  North  Carolina  history.  There 
are  North  Carolina-related  items  from  eighteenth-century  newspapers 
printed  in  other  colonies  and  Britain;  and  forty-two  acts  passed  by  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  between  1715  and  1771,  documents  unavailable 
to  Judge  Walter  Clark  when  he  compiled  legislation  for  Volumes  XXIII-XXV 
of  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina.  The  majority  of  the  acts  missing 
from  Clark  were  found  in  Britain  between  1969  and  1975,  while  others  were 
located  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society  during  the  Colonial  Records 
Project's  inventory  of  United  States  repositories  in  the  1960s.  Finally,  visitors 
to  the  site  can  click  on  a  link  enabling  them  to  purchase  copies  of  the  Second 
Series  and  the  soft-cover  Special  Series  of  Colonial  Records  from  the  Historical 
Publications  Section's  on-line  bookstore. 

Cain  intended  the  titles  comprising  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina  [Special  Series]  "to  be  of  interest  to  a  wide  range  of  readers,  suitable 
for  the  classroom  and  indeed  anyone  curious  about  the  lives  of  North 
Carolinians  as  recorded  by  the  colony's  citizens  and  visitors  during  the 
earliest  years  of  its  history."  Each  book  showcases  selected  documents  that 
focus  on  a  specific  topic  rather  than  a  grouping  of  records  as  is  typical  of 
the  Second  Series.  The  first  soft-cover  edition,  Society  in  Early  North  Carolina: 
A  Documentary  History,  by  Alan  D.  Watson,  professor  of  history  at  UNC- 
Wilmington,  was  published  in  2000.  It  was  followed  a  year  later  by  North 
Carolina  Headrights:  A  Tist  of  Names,  1663-1744,  compiled  by  Caroline  Banks 
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Whitley,  a  former  member  of  the  Colonial  Records  Project  staff.  Headlights 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  popular  to  require  a  second  printing  in  2008.  Cain 
then  asked  Watson  to  go  to  the  well  once  more  and  produce  African  Americans 
in  Early  North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  History  (2005);  and  reached  an  oral 
agreement  with  Alexander  Murdoch,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  history 
faculty  and  former  Scottish  Records  Program  researcher,  to  undertake  a 
study  of  Scots  immigration  to  North  Carolina. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  2001,  Cain  ended  a  professional  relationship 
with  the  Colonial  Records  Project  that  spanned  thirty- two  years.  However, 
his  personal  interest  in  its  work  continued.  He  enjoyed  finding  and  relaying 
North  Carolina  references  from  eighteenth-century  newspapers  to  Jan- 
Michael  Poff,  the  new  editor.  Poff  also  gratefully  accepted  his  offer  to 
complete  the  transcription  and  editing  of  the  letterbooks  of  Thomas  Pollock 
(d.  1722),  a  prominent  businessman,  colonial  official,  and  acting  governor, 
for  inclusion  in  the  Second  Series. 

With  his  appointment  as  Colonial  Records  Project  editor,  Poff 
returned  to  familiar  ground.  His  career  with  the  Historical  Publications 
Section  also  had  come  full  circle.  Cain  introduced  him  to  both  the  project 
and  the  section  in  early  1983,  hiring  him,  as  an  intern,  to  obtain  and  describe 
copies  of  colonial  North  Carolina  documents  discovered  in  libraries  and 
archives  across  America.  In  April,  before  finishing  his  M.A.  in  American 
History  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Poff  became  proofreader  for  the  Historical 
Publications  Section  and  was  promoted  in  1984  to  editor  of  modern 
governors'  documentaries.  During  the  ensuing  seventeen  years,  he  compiled 
and  edited  The  Addresses  and  Public  Papers  of  James  Baxter  Hunt  Jr.  (2  vols.),  The 
Addresses  and  Public  Papers  of  James  Grubbs  Martin  (2  vols.),  and  completed  a 
significant  amount  of  work  on  a  third  Hunt  volume. 

As  the  new  Colonial  Records  Project  editor,  Poff  found  two 
documentaries  well  under  way:  the  second  of  three  Church  of  England 
volumes  planned  for  the  Second  Series,  and  the  African  Americans  soft-cover. 
He  also  was  informed  that  the  staff  of  the  branch  had  been  reduced  by 
one-third:  one  position  had  been  transferred  elsewhere  in  the  Historical 
Publications  Section.  Wishing  to  move  both  books  ahead  simultaneously, 
he  assigned  to  Dennis  L.  Isenbarger,  the  branch's  assistant  editor,  the  task 
of  making  preliminary  edits  to  the  African  Americans  manuscript,  as  well  as 
proofreading,  indexing,  and  seeing  it  through  press. 

While  supervising  Isenbarger's  work,  Poff  finished  Volume  XI  of 
the  Second  Series  and  then  began  annotating  the  documents  compiled  for  the 
final  part  of  the  Church  of  England  trio.  He  also  took  great  interest  in 
the  colonial  newspapers  project.  Few  North  Carolina  newspapers  from  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  eras  survive;  among  the  years  from  which  no  North 
Carolina  newspapers  exist  are  1771-1772,  1776,  and  1779-1783.  To  locate 
North  Carolina  references  in  newspapers  from  other  colonies  and  states,  a 
succession  of  grants  from  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  via 
the  Carolina  Charter  Corporation,  made  possible  the  purchase  of  dozens  of 
reels  of  microfilm  of  early  American  imprints.  Poff  read  the  papers  as  time 
allowed,  making  finding  aids  for  each  reel  and  transcribing  articles  for  Web 
posting  and  use  in  future  documentaries. 
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Funding 

Although  the  state  thus  far  has  paid  to  print  each  new  volume  in  the 
Second  Series  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  a  dedicated  funding  stream  for  production 
and  research  has  yet  to  materialize.  The  situation  has  bedeviled  project 
editors,  administrators  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section,  and  others  for 
years.  In  publicizing  the  award  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  (NEH)  that  was  critical  for  the  continuation  of  the  British 
Records  Program,  Larry  E.  Tise,  then  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  complained  in  1976:  "In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of  the  importance  of  a  long-range 
program  ...  to  collect  the  records  of  North  Carolina  in  British  repositories, 
to  make  copies  of  the  records  available  in  the  State  Archives,  and  to  publish 
a  new  thoroughly  edited  version  of  the  records.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
division  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  to  place  this 
project  on  a  proper  and  permanent  footing,  it  has  received  continuing  support 
from  private  sources.  .  .  .  The  most  recent  endorsement  with  funding 
from  NEH  is  a  most  pleasing  indication,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  the 
project  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  nationally " 

The  Second  Series  earned  statutory  footing  in  1979  under  G.S.  121- 
6(c),  s.  2,  which  obligates  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  to  produce 
it.  However,  the  law  did  not  establish  permanent  funding  for  research  or 
printing.  Chapter  1290  of  North  Carolina  Session  Laws,  1981,  Regular  Session, 
1982,  attempted  to  improve  the  availability  of  printing  monies  by  amending 
G.S.  121-6(c),  stating,  "In  any  year  during  which  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  has  completed  a  [Colonial  Records]  volume  and  has  it  ready  for 
publication,  the  Department  may  include  in  its  continuation  budget  for  that 
year  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  estimated  costs  of  publishing  the  volume.  In 
the  event  that  the  volume  is  not  published  during  that  year,  the  appropriation 
made,  or  any  unencumbered  balance,  shall  revert  to  the  General  Fund."  But 
even  that  was  no  guarantee  that  books  would  be  delivered  in  either  a  timely 
fashion  or  at  all:  note  the  use  of  the  word  may  in  the  first  sentence  of  that 
quotation,  rather  than  shallot  must.  Nevertheless,  the  support  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  Colonial  Records  Project  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s 
erased  many  of  the  concerns  that  editors  like  Mattie  Erma  Parker  and  William 
Price  had,  a  decade  earlier,  about  its  long-term  financial  stability. 

Recurring  cuts  in  the  department's  budget  accompanied  the 
unfolding  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-first  century,  making  it  necessary 
to  accept  alternative  arrangements  for  funding  reprints  of  out-of-stock 
volumes.  A  joint  production  and  sales  agreement  between  the  Historical 
Publications  Section  and  Broadfoot  Publishing  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  ensured  the  reprinting  of  Volumes  II  and  III  in  2004.  While 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Carolina  Charter  Corporation  three  years 
later,  state  Historical  Commission  chairman  Jerry  C.  Cashion  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  Volumes  IV  and  VIII  had  gone  out  of  print,  Volume  VII  was 
on  the  verge  of  joining  them  in  extinction,  and  there  were  no  funds  to  revive 
them;  shortly  thereafter,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  voted  unanimously  to  accept  a  generous 
donation,  from  Cashion  himself,  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting 
those  volumes.   His  contribution,  added  to  departmental  funds  corralled  by 
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Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  deputy  secretary  of  Cultural  Resources,  made  possible  the 
publishing  of  150  copies  of  each  of  the  three  volumes  during  the  latter  half 
of  2008,  thus  ensuring  that  complete  sets  of  the  Second  Series  would  remain 
in  print. 

Pruning  the  Branch 

The  editors  of  the  Second  Serieshave  long  been  blessed  with  skilled  and 
conscientious  editorial  assistants  who  perform  various  functions,  including 
but  certainly  not  limited  to  transcription,  proofreading,  fact  checking, 
typesetting,  and  indexing.    Their  work  enables  an  editor  to  undertake  long- 


Two  predecessors  look  over  his  shoulder  as  Jan-Michael  Poff  contemplates  I  rolume  XII  of 
the  second  series.  William  S.  Price  Jr.  (right)  edited  volumes  four  and  five;  Robert  J.  Cain 
(left)  edited  volumes  six  through  eleven;  Pojf  assisted  Cain  and  is  now  editor  in  his  own 
right.  Poff  also  edited  the  public  papers  and  addresses  of  Governors  James  Martin  and 
James  Hunt.   Courtesy  State  Archives. 
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range  planning,  search  repositories  for  documents,  conduct  research,  compile 
and  select  materials  for  future  volumes,  and  perform  other  myriad  duties, 
thereby  keeping  more  than  one  project  active  at  a  time.  In  appreciation  of 
their  considerable  contributions,  the  assistants'  names  have  been  listed  on  the 
title  page  of  each  book  since  Volume  III. 

As  William  Price  observed  earlier,  the  Colonial  Records  Branch  staff 
ranged  from  three  to  six  members,  including  the  editor,  in  the  early  days. 
Price  himself  had  two  staff  persons  when  he  was  working  on  Volumes  IV 
and  V  Robert  Cain  typically  employed  three  assistants,  until  separate  rounds 
of  state  budget  cutting  took  their  toll.  Succeeding  him  in  2001,  Jan  Poff  had 
a  single  assistant. 

After  it  was  moved  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  (the  predecessor  agencies  of  the  Historical 
Publications  Section  and  the  Office  of  Archives  and  History,  respectively) 
in  1969,  the  Colonial  Records  Project  merited  and  occupied  its  own  branch 
on  the  organizational  chart.  But  by  September  2002,  the  Colonial  Records 
Project  and  the  Modern  Governors'  Documentaries  Project  were  grafted 
together  to  form  the  Special  Projects  Branch  of  the  Historical  Publications 
Section.  Poff  became  its  supervisor  and  was  responsible  for  producing  the 
Second  Series  as  well  as  overseeing  the  work  of  the  governors'  papers  editor. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Robert  Cain  once  called  being  editor  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina  "the  best  job  in  the  world,"  and  it  is  likely  that  anyone  who  held 
the  post  since  the  project's  inception,  fifty  years  ago,  would  agree.  It  is  a 
tremendous  privilege  to  be  able  to  find  and  compile  original  documents, 
written  by  people  living  in  the  moment,  which  open  rare  windows  into  the 
past — and  to  share  the  vista  through  those  windows.  The  publication  of 
each  additional  volume  of  the  Second  Series  or  the  Special  Series  allows  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  early  North  Carolina  history. 

With  the  unpublished  primary  materials  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Colonial  Records  Project  and  the  State  Archives,  and  the  potential 
offered  by  the  growing  number  of  on-line  finding  aids  to  reveal  new  sources 
of  old  North  Carolina  documents,  succeeding  editors  have  no  shortage  of 
historical  personal  or  public  records  to  bring  forth  in  print.  The  only  barriers 
to  progress  are  insufficient  funds  and  lack  of  staff.  The  latter  circumstance 
can  be  compensated  for,  to  a  degree,  by  accepting  the  assistance  of  guest 
editors.  Whether  to  be  produced  entirely  in-house  or  with  the  collaboration 
of  outside  editors,  the  following  works  were  in  process  by  the  summer  of 
2009: 

Colonial  Records  [Special  Series].  Alexander  Murdoch,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  is  preparing  a  study  of  Scottish  immigration  to  North 
Carolina.  After  completing  work  on  African  Americans,  Dennis  Isenbarger 
began  compiling  and  editing  documents  for  a  soft-cover  documentary  on 
Native  Americans.  Isenbarger,  incidentally,  was  promoted  to  editor  II  in  2008,  ■ 
leaving  the  Colonial  Records  Project  (but  not  the  Special  Projects  Branch) 
to  become  editor  of  modern  governors'  documentaries;  Denise  P.  Craig, 
formerly  of  the  General  Publications  Branch  of  Historical  Publications, 
replaced  him  as  editor  I.   As  this  essay  is  being  written,  Isenbarger  is  editing 
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his  Native  Americans  manuscript. 

Colonial  Records  [Second  Series].  Volume  XII  will  conclude  the  Church 
of  England  Records,  1764-1789.  Bradford  J.  Wood,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  and  the  author  of  'This  Remote  Part 
of  the  World":  Regional  Formation  in  Eower  Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  1725-1775 
(University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  2004),  agreed  in  2003  to  produce  the 
papers  of  James  Murray  (1713-1781).  Nina  Moore  Tiffany's  long  out-of-print 
collection  (1900)  of  Murray  papers  touches  only  the  tip  of  the  documentary 
iceberg  of  this  influential  colonial  official,  jurist,  and  businessman.  Wood's 
edition  will  be  the  thirteenth  volume  in  the  Second  Series. 

Other  future  components  of  the  Second  Series  are  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  As  mentioned  earlier,  materials  have  been  assembled  for 
the  Arthur  Dobbs  papers  and  the  Regulators  documentary;  Robert  Cain 
was  instrumental  in  compiling  those  and  is  also  transcribing,  editing,  and 
annotating  the  Thomas  Pollock  letterbooks.  Years  before  becoming  Keele 
University's  archivist,  Ian  H.  C.  Fraser  discovered  a  cache  of  Carteret  family 
documents  among  the  collections  of  the  library  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath; 
the  materials  he  gathered  and  transcribed,  and  others  subsequently  found  in 
the  State  Archives  by  private  manuscripts  archivist  George  Stevenson  Jr.,  will 
be  published  as  Papers  of  the  Granville  Proprietary.  Finally,  Roderick  Speer  and 
Suzy  Barile  joined  the  ranks  of  Second  Series  guest  editors  late  in  2008,  having 
signed  a  contract  to  compile  and  edit  the  papers  of  Richard  Caswell.  Caswell 
was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  a  militia  officer,  served  in  the  First 
and  Second  Continental  Congresses,  and  was  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Speer,  a  Byron  scholar  and  free-lance  author,  taught  English  at  Huron 
College  of  Western  Ontario  University  and  is  a  retired  writer-researcher- 
editor  with  the  United  States  Navy.  Barile  is  a  former  newspaper  reporter, 
teaches  English  and  journalism  at  Wake  Technical  Community  College,  and 
is  the  author  of  Undaunted  Heart.  The  True  Story  of  a  Southern  Belle  and  a  Yankee 
General '  (Eno  Publishers,  2009). 
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The  Digital  Colonial  and  State 
Records  of  North  Carolina 


Jason  Tomberlin 


[Editor's  note:  This  essay  differs  from  those  preceding  it  in  its  more  frequent  use  of 
abbreviations — befitting  its  more  technologically  driven  subject  matter.  To  assist  the 
reader,  four  less  familiar  abbreviations  are  listed  here  as  well  as  upon  their  first  appearance 
in  the  text  below:  AAT= Art  and  Architecture  Thesaurus;  CDLA= Carolina  Digital 
Library  and  Archives;  CSR=  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina; 
DCSK=Digital  Colonial  and  State  Records.] 

Eighteenth  century,  meet  twenty-first  century.  The  recently  released 
Digital  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  (DCSR)  Web  site  gives  users 
access  to  approximately  28,000  pages  of  text,  containing  9,500  documents, 
400,000  main  index  entries,  and  almost  two  centuries  of  colonial  and  early 
state  history  available  within  seconds  anywhere  in  the  world  where  one  has 
Internet  access.  In  fact,  in  just  one  month  in  2009,  online  usage  statistics 
recorded  several  thousand  unique  visits  to  the  DCSR  Web  site,  including 
online  visitors  from  expected  places  like  the  United  States,  England,  Scotland, 
Australia,  and  Canada — and  at  least  one  unexpected  place — Mongolia. 
Online  access  to  this  set  of  documents  has  improved  researchers'  ability  to 
access  the  documents,  especially  since  just  over  a  hundred  libraries  in  North 
America  report  having  either  the  original  published  set  or  the  reprint  from 
the  early  1990s.  The  digital  version  not  only  facilitates  access — one  no  longer 
needs  to  search  for  a  library  that  has  a  complete  set — but  it  also  improves 
access  "inside"  the  set.  Both  the  index  and  the  documents  are  keyword 
searchable,  the  volumes  can  be  browsed  in  several  different  ways,  and  the 
text  is  "exposed"  to  Internet  search  engines  that  may  facilitate  targeted  or 
even  "serendipitous"  discovery.  For  example,  while  working  on  the  "North 
Carolina  Maps"  digitization  project,  a  colleague  searched  the  Internet  for 
a  ferry  named  on  one  of  the  maps.  Previously,  he  had  been  unable  to 
locate  any  information  on  this  landmark  using  traditional  sources.  After 
entering  the  ferry  name  in  the  Internet  search,  however,  the  one  and  only 
result  that  was  returned  came  from  the  DCSR — and  it  contained  exactly  the 
type  of  information  for  which  he  was  searching.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  (UNC)  Library's  Carolina  Digital  Library  and  Archives  department 
(CDLA)  led  the  effort  to  digitize  the  thirty- volume  Colonial  and  State  Records 
of  North  Carolina  (CSR),  with  the  assistance  of  the  Library's  North  Carolina 
Collection  staff.  The  digital  project  team  determined  that  the  index  would 
continue  to  serve  as  the  main  entry  point  into  the  digital  edition,  just  as  in 
the  original.  The  project  team  hired  a  graduate  student  from  UNC's  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science  to  begin  preparation  of  the  volumes 
for  digitization.  The  first  task  was  to  read  through  the  four- volume  master 
index  (Volumes  XXVII-XXX)  and  the  census  index  in  Volume  XXVI  to 
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classify  each  of  the  400,000  or  so  main  index  entries  by  topic:  Business  and 
Economics,  Geographic  Name,  Indians  of  North  America,  Law  and  Order, 
Military  and  War,  Personal  Names,  Peoples  and  Nationalities,  Politics  and 
Government,  Religion,  Ships,  and  Social  Life  and  Customs.  When  searching 
the  index,  these  topics  can  be  used  to  narrow  the  number  of  results,  thereby 
assisting  researchers  in  further  refining  their  search  queries.  After  a  cursory 
review  of  the  individual  index  volumes,  CDLA  staff  decided  not  to  include 
the  smaller  index  from  Volume  XXV  (which  indexes  Volumes  XXIII-XXV, 
the  "law  volumes"),  but  this  seems  to  have  been  an  early  mistake.  Our 
initial  analysis  of  this  smaller  index  indicated  that  it  was  only  a  subset  of 
Volumes  XXVII-XXX,  and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  expend  the  time 
and  incur  the  added  expense  of  having  the  out-source  vendor  encode  the 
same  material  twice.  After  a  more  thorough  reading  and  comparison,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  are  differences — perhaps  not  significant,  but  definitely 
extant — between  the  entries  in  Volume  XXV  and  those  in  Volumes  XXVII- 
XXX.  An  effort  will  be  made  at  a  later  time  to  correct  and  amend  these 
differences  in  the  online  index. 

This  fact  also  brings  up  another  relevant  point  regarding  the  index. 
While  the  CDLA  project  staff  treated  the  texts  and  documents  in  Volumes 
I  through  XXVI  as  essentially  sacrosanct — we  included  the  original  factual 
errors,  typographical  mistakes,  and  the  like — we  did  not  hold  the  index  as 
immutable.  The  project  staff  maintained  the  structure  of  the  main  index 
entries  and  subentries,  but  when  a  mistake  (such  as  an  incorrect  page  or 
volume  number  or  something  similar)  was  noticed,  we  corrected  the  entry 
and  linked  it  to  the  correct  document  or  volume.  Users  should  remember, 
however,  that  the  grant  did  not  allow  the  time  or  the  funding  for  word-by- 
word comparisons,  so  by  no  means  did  digitization  staff  correct  every  single 
mistake.  It  was  more  along  the  lines  of  what  we  jokingly  called  the  "slap- 
in-the-face"  method;  if  we  noticed  it,  we  addressed  it.  Users  of  the  digital 
edition  can  browse  the  index  alphabetically — much  as  they  could  by  simply 
pulling  an  index  volume  off  the  shelf.  The  letter  of  interest  can  be  chosen, 
and  then  the  patrons  can  simply  scroll  up  and  down  the  page  looking  for  a 
term.  However,  once  they  are  inside  a  particular  index  letter,  they  can  also 
use  their  browser's  "find"  (otherwise  known  as  "ctrl-f ")  function  to  locate 
items  of  interest.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  very  "low-tech"  method 
of  searching  a  "high-tech"  digital  project,  it  can  be  one  of  the  more  useful 
ways  of  locating  information  in  the  DCSR  index.  The  subentries,  which 
can  sometimes  be  hundreds  of  lines  long,  contain  detailed  subject-based 
information.  When  presenting  the  DCSR  to  potential  users,  the  author 
uses  the  following  example  to  illustrate  the  complexity  and  richness  of  the 
subentries.  Under  the  main  index  entry  for  "Quakers"  is  a  subentry  for 
"oppose...."  Well,  the  term  "oppose"  seems  to  apply  only  to  the  first  few 
words  of  this  subentry:  "oppose  Established  Church,  1,  709,  802."  The  next 
phrase  at  which  one  arrives  in  this  subentry  is  "Tuscarora  War,  1,  839."  More 
seasoned  researchers  may  be  well  aware  that  the  verb  "oppose"  carries  its 
meaning  through  the  next  few  phrases  in  that  unit,  but  novice  researchers  may 
miss  this  somewhat  buried  piece  of  the  subentry.  The  "find"  function  on  a 
browser  is  not  perfect  and  is  a  bit  "clunky,"  but  it  is  one  easily  accessible  and 
utilized  digital  tool  that  will  definitely  make  the  DCSR  easier  to  use.  Stephen 
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B.  Weeks  spent  countless  hours  in  creating  the  index,  and  by  allowing  users 
of  the  digital  edition  an  easier  method  to  mine  the  subentries,  the  project 
staff  hopes  that  we  have  improved  upon  his  intellectual  contribution. 

The  "find"  feature  is  not  the  only  way  to  search  the  index  or  the 
documents.  All  DCSR  pages  have  a  search  box  in  which  one  may  enter  keywords 
that  can  then  be  searched  across  either  the  index  or  the  documents.  If  a  user 
is  keyword-searching  the  index,  results  are  returned  as  main  entries.  Users  can 
then  simply  click  the  entry  of  interest,  and  they  are  immediately  linked  to  the 
main  index  entry  and  its  subentries.  While  the  results  can  sometimes  be  a  bit 
messy  (this  happens  when  keyword  searching  across  more  than  400,000  index 
entries),  this  is  a  very  powerful  tool  for  retrieving  information  from  the  index. 
Still,  users  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  index's  intricacies,  such  as  abbreviations 
and  archaic  terminology.  If  further  refinement  is  needed,  users  can  utilize  the 
advanced  search  page  to  narrow  the  returned  results  to  include  only  specific 
volumes  or  items  from  a  particular  date  range,  creator,  or  supplied  document 
tide.  In  summation,  the  digital  tools  provide  a  higher  level  of  access  and  control 
to  users. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  aforementioned  "sacrosanct"  portion  of  the 
volumes — the  documents  themselves.  After  the  project  staff  finished  processing 
the  index  volumes,  we  proceeded  to  "mark  up"  the  document  volumes  for 
encoding  by  our  out-source  vendor.  A  quick  note  on  this  process  may  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  this  essay.  The  same  purposeful  graduate  student,  who 
read  through  the  entire  index,  then  slogged  through  all  twenty-six  volumes  of 
documents  and  "separated"  the  28,000  pages  of  text  into  its  constituent  9,500  or 
so  documents.  She  did  this  by  writing  in  the  volumes  themselves.  This  practice 
is  usually  frowned  upon  in  library  and  archival  settings,  but  we  "sacrificed"  an 
uncataloged  set  of  CSR  volumes  for  this  worthwhile  project.  With  a  red  pen, 
she  drew  lines  between  the  documents,  separating  them  as  best  she  could  based 
on  typographical  clues,  such  as  printers  marks,  dividing  lines,  headings,  and 
citations.  At  the  top  of  each  document,  she  then  wrote  a  unique  identifying 
code,  something  like  "csrOl-0001,"  where  the  "01"  identifies  the  volume 
and  "0001"  denotes  the  first  document  in  the  volume.  The  graduate  student 
then  created  a  Microsoft  Access  database  in  which  she  recorded  information 
(metadata)  about  the  individual  documents;  she  also  used  the  database  to 
promote  consistent  decision-making  while  assigning  metadata.  She  researched, 
verified,  and  assigned  the  following  data  to  each  document:  original  document 
title  (if  extant),  supplied  title,  creation  date,  coverage  date,  creator,  document 
type,  document  group,  volume,  page,  relationship  to  other  documents,  and 
public  research  notes  (digital  edition  footnotes).  A  very  brief  description  of 
this  metadata  will  point  out  some  of  the  added  value  and  supplementary  tools 
provided  by  the  digital  edition,  which  the  project  staff  hopes  will  improve  access 
and  discovery. 

Print  Edition  and  Supplied  Titles 

The  first  piece  of  metadata  we  shall  treat  is  the  original  document 
title.  In  a  few  cases,  documents  in  the  print  edition  have  a  title  that  either 
serves  to  describe  the  particular  document  (and  may  have  been  assigned 
by  either  Saunders  or  Clark)  or  is  the  name  by  which  this  document  has 
generally  been  identified  by  either  its  creator  or  past  generations.    The  vast 
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majority  of  the  documents,  however,  do  not  have  a  title,  and  even  if  the  items 
do  have  a  tide,  sometimes  they  are  not  as  descriptive  as  they  could  potentially 
be.  Still,  the  original  titles  are  preserved  in  the  text  of  the  documents  and 
presented  as  they  are  in  the  print  edition;  plus,  this  information  is  also 
keyword  searchable.  Since  many  of  the  documents  do  not  have  original  titles 
and  some  of  these  titles  are  short  on  description,  the  digital  project  staff 
added  a  standardized  "supplied"  title  for  all  9,500  documents.  These  titles 
are  structured  in  the  following  general  manner:  "[document  type;  by  whom; 
to  whom],"  as  evidenced  by  the  following  examples:  "Deed  to  transfer 
land  from  George  Catchmany  to  George  Durant,"  "Proposal  by  Thomas 
Modyford  and  Peter  Colleton  concerning  the  settlement  of  Carolina  by 
inhabitants  of  Barbados,"  and  "Letter  from  Josiah  Martin  to  Henry  White." 
Not  only  are  these  titles  searchable,  but  they  are  included  in  a  header  at  the 
top  of  every  digital  document  (along  with  other  metadata).  In  addition,  users 
of  the  print  version  probably  noticed  early  in  their  first  research  efforts  that 
the  volumes  do  not  have  a  table  of  contents.  Each  volume  begins  with  a 
preface,  which  was  written  by  either  Saunders  or  Clark,  and  then  goes  straight 
into  the  documents.  These  prefaces,  which  generally  set  the  historical  stage 
for  the  content  of  the  volume  in  which  they  appear,  are  also  included  in  the 
digital  edition.  Digital  project  staff  used  the  supplied  titles  to  create  an  online 


The  digitisation  of  the  combined  series,  The  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  has  made  available  to  a  vast  readership  thousands  of  ancient  documents 
formerly  accessible  only  in  voluminous  and  deteriorating  bound  volumes  usually  found  only 
in  large  libraries.  Here  Jason  Tomberlin  scans  and  enters  essential  data  from  one  volume. 
Courtesy  North  Carolina  Collection. 
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table  of  contents,  and  users  can  choose  a  volume  of  interest  and  simply 
browse  the  tides,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the 
volume.  This  information,  we  hope,  will  give  users  a  better  understanding  of 
the  individual  documents  and  their  context. 

Creation  and  Coverage  Dates 

Creation  and  coverage  dates  for  the  documents  are  also  encoded 
and  can  be  searched  or  browsed.  The  creation  date  is  generally  included  in 
the  text  of  the  document,  or  it  is  somewhat  discernible  by  the  document's 
placement  in  the  (generally)  chronological  original  series  or  internal  clues. 
However,  by  encoding  this  data  for  the  digital  project,  we  allow  digital  readers 
to  use  this  information  in  ways  previously  not  possible.  For  example,  on  the 
advanced  search  page,  one  can  search  for  all  the  letters  written  by  a  particular 
individual  in  a  specific  year  or  range  of  years.  In  the  original  edition,  this 
would  have  been  more  difficult  since  not  every  document  is  in  chronological 
order  or  in  order  by  its  creator,  and  the  index  does  not  generally  include  date 
information.  Occasionally,  this  information  was  not  explicitly  present  in  the 
documents,  so  the  digital  project  staff  used  contextual  clues,  placement  in 
the  volume,  and  other  primary  or  secondary  sources  to  assign  a  creation  year 
to  the  document.  Where  this  was  still  not  possible,  a  broader  range  of  dates 
was  assigned,  such  as  within  a  few  years  or  a  decade.  The  coverage  date  was 
assigned  to  assist  researchers  in  locating  information  about  the  colonial  and 
early  state  period  that  may  have  been  written  in  the  late  19th  or  early  20th 
century.  As  an  example,  there  is  a  "History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
Carolina"  in  Volume  8,  which  was  written  in  1872.  If  only  the  creation  date 
had  been  assigned,  this  item  would  not  appear  in  searches  for  information 
on  Lutherans  in  the  18th  century.  Therefore,  this  document  was  assigned  a 
very  broad  coverage  date,  which  enables  it  to  show  up  in  searches  that  have 
been  narrowed  to  a  relevant  time  period.  If  the  exact  creation  date  is  known 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  item  involves  that  particular  time  period,  the 
coverage  date  is  the  same  as  the  creation  date. 

Document  Creators 

This  portion  of  the  document  metadata  can  be  seen  as  one  of 
the  more  obvious  ones  to  include:  the  document's  creator.  The  Library 
of  Congress's  Name  Authority  files  made  this  process  relatively  easy  since 
the  vast  majority  of  CSR  document  creators  are  individuals  about  whom 
information  is  known.  The  creator  names  were  standardized,  using  the 
accepted  form  recommended  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  when  the 
names  were  not  included  in  its  list,  we  used  other  well-respected  sources,  such 
as  the  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  the  American  National  Biography, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  to  create  a  standard  entry.  When 
these  sources  failed,  we  did  the  best  that  we  could  to  standardize  the  name 
and  make  sure  that  documents  created  by  one  creator  were  grouped  under 
that  creator's  name.  As  with  the  creation  date,  this  information  can  be  used 
to  narrow  or  refine  a  search  on  the  advanced  search  page  or  to  simply  browse 
for  documents  by  a  specific  creator. 
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Document  Types 

From  letters  to  proposals  and  constitutions  to  deeds,  the  CSR 
consists  of  numerous  types  of  documents.  Recognizing  that  data  about 
the  document  type  was  of  potential  use  to  researchers,  the  digital  project 
staff  assigned  a  type  to  each  document.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  endeavor, 
we  erroneously  believed  that  we  would  be  able  to  do  this  with  only  a  few 
possibilities,  such  as  letter,  deed,  constitution,  and  on.  However,  as  we  started 
assigning  types,  we  quickly  discovered  that  the  9,500  documents  could  not 
be  described  adequately  using  such  a  constrained  approach.  After  receiving 
a  beneficial  suggestion  from  the  granting  agency's  examination  board,  we 
decided  to  use  entries  from  the  Getty  Museum's  Art  and Architecture  Thesaurus 
(AAT)  in  the  project.  Though,  we  soon  discovered  that  this  exhaustive 
resource  still  did  not  provide  all  of  the  flexibility  that  we  needed.  So,  we 
used  the  AAT  as  a  starting  point  and  guide,  but  supplemented  the  CSR 
types  with  entries  and  definitions  from  Black 's  Law  Dictionary  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  (OED).  The  resulting  list  of  document  types  contains  over 
eighty  different  entries.  Since  the  sheer  number  of  types  could  have  been 
a  bit  overwhelming,  they  were  grouped  into  larger  "gathering"  terms  that 
can  be  used  to  search  for  items  as  well.  In  addition,  we  have  provided  an 
exhaustive  list  of  definitions  for  the  document  types,  which  were  culled  and 
pieced  together  from  the  AAT,  OED,  and  Blacks  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  project  staff.  As  with  the  previously  described  metadata 
fields,  the  document  types  can  be  browsed  or  used  to  refine  results  on  the 
advanced  search  page  (though  this  feature  is  currently  disabled  and  under 
further  development). 

Document  Groups 

For  those  who  previously  have  not  used  the  print  version  of  the  CSR, 
the  "document  group"  portion  of  the  metadata  discussion  will  probably  be 
the  most  perplexing.  Some  of  the  difficulty,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
confusing  nature  of  the  groups  within  the  print  edition.  In  Volumes  III-IX, 
XTV-XVII,  and  XIX,  Saunders  and  Clark  occasionally  departed  from  their 
mostly  chronological  arrangement  and  grouped  certain  documents  together 
around  a  particular  topic,  such  as  "The  Spanish  Wrecks"  (Volume  IV),  "The 
Quit  Rent  Law"  (Volume  V),  and  "The  Hillsborough  Riots"  (Volume  VIII). 
These  groupings  are  relatively  evident  in  the  print  edition,  though  the  group 
heading  does  not  necessarily  appear  at  the  top  of  all  included  pages.  While 
this  is  troublesome  in  the  print  edition,  it  is  especially  difficult  to  present  in 
the  digital  edition.  Our  solution  for  this  was  to  include  the  document  group 
heading  in  the  metadata  for  each  document,  thereby  allowing  digital  users  the 
ability  to  browse  the  groups  or  use  the  information  in  an  advanced  search. 
At  the  "Browse  by  Document  Group"  page,  users  can  click  on  a  group  title 
and  then  be  taken  to  a  results  page  that  shows  all  of  the  documents  within 
a  particular  group.  One  thing  that  must  be  stressed — and  is  on  the  digital 
project's  supporting  documentation  pages — is  that  the  document  groups, 
created  by  Saunders  and  Clark  and  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  digital  edition, 
do  not  necessarily  include  all  relevant  documents  on  a  particular  subject. 
Whether  this  was  a  mistake  in  the  original  volumes  or  just  the  result  of  a 
very  long,  involved,  arduous  process  of  compiling,  editing,  and  printing,  this 
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situation  can  prove  to  be  somewhat  frustrating  to  users  of  both  the  print 
and  digital  editions.  Still,  we  hope  that  our  digital  edition  eases  some  of  this 
frustration  and  uncertainty. 

Document  Volume  and  Page 

The  volume  and  page  number  of  the  documents  may  seem  like  a 
mostly  uninteresting  and  rather  normal  piece  of  metadata,  but  based  on  user 
feedback  and  usability  studies,  this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  the  digital 
project.  As  project  staff  evaluated  each  document,  that  item's  location  was 
recorded.  This  information  is  then  reflected  in  the  header  information  for 
each  digital  document  and  can  be  used  on  the  advanced  search  page  to  either 
narrow  results  or  go  directly  to  an  exact  citation.  In  numerous  studies  and 
inquiries,  historians,  librarians,  and  archivists  cited  the  ability  to  go  direcdy  to 
a  page  in  the  series  as  extremely  useful,  especially  since  the  exact  volume  and 
page  number  of  documents  in  the  CSR  are  cited  in  innumerable  past  works. 
This  seemingly  bland  piece  of  metadata  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  more 
popular  means  of  access  for  seasoned  researchers. 
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Advertisement  by  Tyree  Harris  concerning  tax  collection  in  Orange  County 

Harris,  Tyree,  1728-1787 

1768 

Volume  07,  Pages  771-772 
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e  obllgedto  attend  a!  five  different  place 


S'S  IN  C  No.  218 
.oiintys  in  tins  Provini 

in  their  count..  atleasttwodays  at  each  place  3t  sometime  between  the  first  day  o(  January  and  the first  day  of  March  in  order  to 
receive  the  public  County  and  Parish  Taxes  I  hereby  inform  lire  County  of  Orange  that  I  intend  to  comply  with  my  duty  in  attending 
according  to  Law  at  times  and  places  hereafter  to  be  advertized  &  that  ever,  man  who  fails  paving  their  dues  atthose  times  3nd 
places  is  by  the  same  Law  obliged  to  pay  me  2  8  extraordinary  which  sum  (shall  demand  without  respect  of  Persons  whereof  eve 
one  concerned  is  desired  lo  lalre  notice,  and  should  any  Person  imagine  that  it  is  sufflcienl  if  the)  have  their  money  ready  when  I  o 
my  Deputy  comes  for  it  I  adylse  them  to  be  provided  with  two  shillings  and  eiqht  pence  for  the  visit  from  their  humble  seryant 
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This  is  how  the  digital  version  of  a  tax  collectors  advertisement  in  1 768  appears  on  a 
computer  screen.   Courtesy  North  Carolina  Collection. 
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Document  Relationships  and  Public  Research  Notes 

The  remaining  two  pieces  of  metadata  to  discuss  are  "document 
relationship"  and  "public  research  notes,"  which  were  developed  during 
the  metadata  recording  phase  of  the  project  by  the  digital  project  staff. 
"Relationship"  meant  several  different  things  during  the  processing  of  the 
volumes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  what  will  be  explained  here.  In 
several  cases,  most  notably  appearing  in  the  "law  volumes,"  documents  were 
missing  portions  of  their  text.  As  an  example,  significant  portions  of  the 
laws  in  Volume  XXIII  were  not  complete.  However,  subsequent  research  by 
the  editors  of  the  original  series  discovered  much  of  the  previously  missing 
text.  This  information  was  then  added  to  Volume  XXV,  and  the  editor  said: 

By  diligent  research  in  the  British  Archives  and  elsewhere 
the  following  laws  have  been  discovered  in  MMS.  [sic]  form. 
They  supply  very  nearly,  and  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  the 
statutes  which  were  not  available  when  Volumes  XXIII  and 
XXIV  were  printed.  This  collection  of  our  laws  down  to 
1791  is  now  as  complete  as  the  utmost  effort  has  been  able 
to  make  it.  These  three  volumes,  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXV, 
will  be  of  a  distinct  interest  to  lawyers,  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  history  and  manners.  At  the  end  of  this  volume 
there  will  be  an  Index  of  these  three  law  volumes. 

In  both  the  print  and  digital  editions,  there  is  the  potential  that  users 
may  miss  the  fact  that  the  information  is  available — just  in  a  later  volume. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  digital  edition,  but  it  was  easily  fixed  in  the 
online  version.  The  digital  project  staff  took  advantage  of  the  flexibility, 
accessibility,  and  ease  of  hyperlinking  the  text  to  reconnect  the  documents. 
Now,  if  a  reader  of  the  digital  edition  discovers  that  a  session  law  in  Volume 
XXIII  is  missing  information,  s/he  is  presented  with  a  hyperlink  to  the 
completion  of  the  document  in  Volume  XXV  Separated  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  the  documents  now  have  been  linked  together. 

The  final  piece  of  metadata  assigned  to  just  a  very  few  documents  is 
"public  research  notes."  These  basically  serve  as  staff-created  footnotes  for 
the  digital  edition.  The  project  staff  did  not  have  the  time  to  analyze  each 
document  fully,  but  while  conducting  research  to  ascertain  other  metadata, 
we  occasionally  discovered  information  that  we  wanted  to  share  with  users 
of  the  digital  edition.  As  stated  above,  we  considered  the  documents  to 
be  essentially  "sacrosanct,"  so  we  did  not  want  to  correct  original  errors  or 
misinterpretations  in  the  text.  The  text  was  faithfully  reproduced,  but  there 
were  some  mistakes  that  we  could  not  ignore.  In  these  cases,  we  added  a 
digital  edition  footnote  to  the  bottom  of  the  document  page.  These  notes 
present  corrections  to  the  text,  additional  information  about  the  document, 
and  a  few  suggestions  for  further  research.  In  the  future,  we  should  have  the 
ability  to  amend  older  footnotes  or  create  new  ones. 

Outside  of  the  information  contained  in  the  original  thirty-volume 
set,  we  have  added  a  few  additional  items  that  we  hope  will  prove  useful 
to  users.  For  example,  a  professor  and  graduate  student  from  the  UNC 
School  of  Education  developed  lesson  plans  using  digital  documents  from 
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the  DCSR.  The  plans  are  accessible  on  the  project's  home  page,  and  we 
hope  that  they  will  prove  useful  to  teachers  who  are  leading  their  fourth  and 
eighth  grade  classes  through  North  Carolina  history  lessons.  In  addition, 
we  have  included  a  comprehensive  listing  of  additional  resources  for  further 
research  concerning  colonial  and  early  state  history  in  North  Carolina,  and 
a  two-part  essay  on  the  history  of  the  print  and  digital  edition  of  the  CSR. 
Finally,  "Frequently  Asked  Questions"  and  "Contact  Us"  pages  are  provided 
with  the  hope  that  users  will  let  the  digital  project  staff  know  of  problems  or 
suggestions  for  improvements.  The  contact  page  will  also  serve  as  a  means 
for  researchers  to  contact  the  UNC  Library  for  assistance  in  conducting 
research. 

No  major  digital  project  is  ever  finished,  and  the  DCSR  is  no 
exception.  There  are  many  "bells  and  whistles"  that  could  be  added  (Web  2.0 
features,  linking  to  images  of  museum  artifacts  that  augment  items  mentioned 
in  the  text,  links  to  images  of  prominent  colonial  era  individuals,  links  to  the 
extant  original  documents,  links  to  digital  images  of  historic  North  Carolina 
maps — the  list  goes  on  and  on),  but  the  project  is  essentially  at  a  stopping 
point.  Though  there  is  currently  no  additional  funding  or  initiative  to  add 
these  potential  "bells  and  whistles,"  the  text  has  been  digitized  and  can  easily 
be  updated  or  used  in  future  projects. 

As  a  final  note,  the  DCSR's  mission  was  to  continue  the  legacy  of 
an  earlier  generation's  extensive  scholarship,  improve  it  with  this  generation's 
technology,  and  empower  today's  and  tomorrow's  users  by  offering  easier, 
more  efficient,  and  more  flexible  access  to  thousands  of  unique  documents. 
We  hope  that  we  have  achieved  that  mission. 
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Appendix 

The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Libraries,  by  order  of  the 
deneral  Assembly;  collected  and  edited  by  William  L.  Saunders, 
Secretary  of  State.   10  vol.,  21  Vz  cm. 

Vol.  1—1662-1712  Raleigh:  P.M.  Hale,  Printer  to  the  State*,  1886. 

1026  p. 
Vol.  II— 1 71 3-1 728  Raleigh:  P.M.  Hale,  Printer  to  the  State*,  1 886.  942 

P- 
Vol.  Ill— 1728-1734         Raleigh:  P.M.  Hale,  Printer  to  the  State*,  1 886.  661 

P- 

Vol.  IV— 1 734-1 752         Raleigh:  P.M.  Hale,  Printer  to  the  State*,  1 886.  1 370 

P- 
Vol.  V — 1752-1759  Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1887.  1297  p. 

Vol.  VI — 1759-1765         Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1888.  1361  p. 

Vol.  VII — 1765-1768       Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1890.  1049  p. 
Vol.  VIII — 1769-1771      Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1890.  848  p. 
Vol.  IX — 1771-1775         Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1890.  1332  p. 
Vol.  X — 1775-1776  Raleigh:  Josephus  Daniels,  Printer  to  the  State** 

1890.  1096  p. 
*Vols.  I-V  were  actually  printed  by  the  presses  of  E.M.  Uzzell,  Raleigh 
**Vols.  VI -X  were  actually  printed  by  the  presses  of  Edwards  &  Broughton 
Raleigh.  Total  pages  (as  counted  by  Weeks):  10,982. 

The  ten  volumes  of  The  Colonial  Records,  together  with  fifteen  volumes  of 
The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Walter  Clark,  were  indexed  in 
Volumes  XXVII-XXX  of  the  combined  series  under  the  tide  Index  to  the 
Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Covering  Volumes  I-NXV,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  [Clark's  Vol.  XXVI  contained  the  North 
Carolina  Census  of  1790.] 

Vol.  XXVII  [Index  Vol.  I,  A-E]     Goldsboro:  Nash  Brothers,  1909.  619  p. 
Vol.  XXVIII  [Index  Vol.  II,  F-L]  Charlotte:  Observer  Printing  House,  1910. 

513  p. 
Vol.  XXIX  [Index  Vol.  Ill,  M-R]  Charlotte:  Observer  Printing  House,  1911. 

480  p. 
Vol.  XXX  [Index  Vol.  IV,  S-Z]       Raleigh:  E.  M.  Uzzell,  1914.  440,  169  p. 

Volume  XXX  contains,  in  addition,  Weeks's  "Historical  Review  of  the 
Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,"  his  bibliographical  review 
of  the  series,  and  a  section  on  "Sources  Still  Uncollected" — the  latter  useful 
when  the  Second  Series  was  started  a  half  century  later. 
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The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Second  Series] 

Vol.  I  North  Carolina  Charters  and  Constitutions,  1 578-1698, 

edited  by  Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker  (1 963) 

Vol.11  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1670-1696, 

edited  by  Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker  (1968) 

Vol.  Ill  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1697-1701 ', 

edited  by  Mattie  Erma  Edwards  Parker  (1971) 

Vol.  IV  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Records,  1702-1708, 

edited  by  William  S.  Price  Jr.  (1974) 

Vol.  V  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Minutes,  1709-1723, 

edited  by  William  S.  Price  Jr.  (1977) 

Vol.  VI  North  Carolina  Higher-Court  Minutes,  1724-1730, 

edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  (1981) 

Vol.  VII  Records  of  the  Executive  Council,  1664-1734, 

edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  (1984) 

Vol.  VIII  Records  of  the  Executive  Council,  1735-1754, 

edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  (1988) 

Vol.  IX  Records  of  the  Executive  Council,  1755-1775, 

edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  (1994) 

Vol.  X  The  Church  of  England  in  North  Carolina:  Documents,   1699- 

1741,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  (1999) 

Vol.  XI  The  Church  of  England  in  North  Carolina:  Documents,   1742- 

1763,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Cain  and  Jan-Michael  Poff  (2007) 

The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  [Special  Series] 

Society  in  Early  North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  History,  edited  by  Alan  D.  Watson 

(2000) 

North  Carolina  Headrights:  A  Eist  of  Names,  1663-1744,  compiled  by  Caroline 
B.  Whitley  (2001) 

African  Americans  in  Early  North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  History,  edited  by 
Alan  D.  Watson  (2003) 
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NORTH  CAROLINIANA  SOCIETY  IMPRINTS 
H.  G.  Jones,  General  Editor,  Numbers  1-48 

No.  1.  An  Evening  at  Monticello:  An  Essay  in  Reflection  (1978) 

by  Edwin  M.  Gill 

No.  2.  The  Paul  Green  I  Know  (1 978) 

by  Elizabeth  Lay  Green 

No.  3.  The  Albert  Coates  I  Know  (1 979) 

by  Gladys  Hall  Coates 

No.  4.  The  Sam  Ervin  I  Know  (1 980) 

by  Jean  Conyers  Ervin 

No.  5.  Sam  Ragan  (1981) 

by  Neil  Morgan 

No.  6.   Thomas  Wolfe  of  North  Carolina  (1982) 

edited  by  H.  G  Jones 

No.  7.   Gertrude  Sprague  Carraway  (1982) 

by  Sam  Ragan 

No.  8.  John  Fries  Blair  (1983) 

by  Margaret  Blair  McCuiston 

No.  9.   William  Clyde  Friday  and  Ida  Howell  Friday  (1 984) 

by  Georgia  Carroll  Kyser  and  William  Brantley  Aycock 

No.  10.   William  S.  Powell,  Historian  (1985) 

by  David  Stick  and  William  C.  Friday 

No.  1 1 .    "Gallantry  Unsurpassed"  (1985) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  12.  Mary  and  Jim  Semans,  North  Carolinians  (1986) 

by  W.  Kenneth  Goodson 

No.  13.   The  High  Water  Mark  (1986) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  1 4.   Raleigh  andQuinn:  The  Explorer  and  His  Boswell  (1 987) 

edited  by  H.  G  Jones 

No.  15.  A  Half  Century  in  Coastal  History  (1987) 

by  David  Stick 

No.  16.   Thomas  Wolfe  at  Eighty-seven  (1988) 

edited  by  H.  G  Jones 

No.  17.  A  Third  of  a  Century  in  Senate  Cloakrooms  (1988) 

by  William  McWhorter  Cochrane 

No.  1 8.   The  Emma  Neal Morrison  I  Know  (1 989) 

by  Ida  Howell  Friday 

No.  19.   Thomas  Wolfe's  Composition  Books  (1990) 

edited  by  Alice  R.  Cotten 

No.  20.  My  Father,  Burke  Davis  (1990) 

by  Angela  Davis-Gardner 

No.  21.  A  Half  Century  with  Rare  Books  (1991) 

by  Lawrence  F.  London 

No.  22.  Frank  H  Kenan:  An  Appreciation  (1992) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  23.   Growing  Up  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Kuralt,  and 

The  Uncommon  Laureate,  by  Wallace  H.  Kuralt  (1993) 
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No.  24.   Chancellors  Extraordinary: ].  Carlyle  Sitterson  and  LeRoy  T.  Walker  (1995) 

by  William  C.  Friday  and  Willis  P.  Whichard 

No.  25.  Historical  Consciousness  in  the  Early  Republic  (1995) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  26.  Sixty  Years  with  a  Camera  (1 996) 

by  Hugh  M.  Morton 

No.  27.   William  Gaston  as  a  Public  Man  (1 997) 

by  John  L.  Sanders 

No.  28.   William  P.  Cumming  and  the  Study  of  Cartography  (1 998) 

edited  by  Robert  Cumming 

No.  29.  My  Love  Affair  with  Carolina  (1998) 

by  Doris  Waugh  Betts 

No.  30.  A  Single  but  Huge  Distinction  (1999) 

by  Reynolds  Price 

No.  31.   Richard  Jenrette  's  Adventures  in  Historic  Preservation  (2000) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  32.  Sketches  in  North  Carolina  USA  1872  to  1878  (2001) 

by  Mortimer  O.  Heath;  edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  33.  Roots  and  Branches  (2001) 

by  Wilma  Dykeman 

No.  34.  Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming  (2002) 

by  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 

No.  35.    Coming  of  Age  in  North  Carolina's  Fifth  Century,  by  Maxine  Swalin,  and 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  The  People's  Orchestra,  by  John  L.  Humber  (2003) 

No.  36.  Reflections  (2004) 

by  W  Trent  Ragland,  Jr. 

No.  37.  Photographers  in  North  Carolina:  The  First  Century,  1842-1941  (2004) 

Essays  by  Stephen  E.  Massengill,  H.  G.Jones,  Jesse  R.  Lankford 

No.  38.  North  Carolina  Conundrum  (2005) 

by  John  Hope  Franklin 

No.  39.  Poetical  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (1887;  2006) 

by  Needham  Bryan  Cobb 

No.  40.   The  Goodliest  Land  (2006) 

by  Betty  Ray  McCain 

No.  41 .  Hayes:  The  Plantation,  Its  People,  and  Their  Papers  (2007) 

by  John  G.  Zehmer,Jr. 

No.  42.   Center  of  the  Universe  (2007) 

by  Fred  Chappell 

No.  43.    William  B.  Aycock:  Our  Champion  (2007) 

byJudithWWegner 

No.  44.  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  (2008) 

by  William  S.  Price,  Jr. 

No.  45.   Robert  Scott  and  the  Preservation  of  North  Carolina  History  (2009) 

by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  46.  A  Historic  Occasion  (2009) 

by  Shirley  Taylor  Frye  and  Henry  E.  Frye 

No.  47.  Surprise  of  the  Century 

by  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 

No.  48.   The  Collection  and  Publication  of  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina 

edited  by  William  S.  Price  Jr. 


The  North  Caroliniana  Society 

Wilson  Library,  Campus  Box  3930 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514-8890 

Telephone  (919)  962-1 172;  Fax  (919)  9624452;  h2J0nes@email.unc.edu;  www.ncsociety.org 

Chartered  on  11  September  1975  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  provisions  of 
Chapter  55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  is  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  heritage  through  the 
encouragement  of  scholarly  research  and  writing  in  and  teaching  of  state  and  local  history,  literature,  and 
culture;  publication  of  documentary  materials,  including  the  numbered,  limited-edition  North  Caroliniana 
Society  Imprints  and  North  Caroliniana  Society  Keepsakes;  sponsorship  of  professional  and  lay  conferences, 
seminars,  lectures,  and  exhibitions;  commemoration  of  historic  events,  including  sponsorship  of  markers 
and  plaques;  and  through  assistance  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  other 
cultural  organi2ations  with  kindred  objectives.  The  Society  is  administered  by  an  entirely  volunteer  staff 
with  a  motto  of  "Substance,  not  Show." 

Founded  by  H.  G.  Jones  and  incorporated  by  Jones,  William  S.  Powell,  and  Louis  M.  Connor, 
Jr.,  who  soon  were  joined  by  a  distinguished  group  of  North  Carolinians,  the  Society  was  limited  to 
a  hundred  members  for  the  first  decade.  It  elects  from  time  to  time  additional  individuals  meeting 
its  strict  criterion  of  "adjudged  performance"  in  service  to  their  state's  culture — i.e.,  those  who  have 
demonstrated  a  continuing  interest  in  and  support  of  the  historical,  literary,  and  cultural  heritage  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Society,  a  tax-exempt  organization  under  provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  expects  continued  service  from  its  members,  and  for  its  programs  it  depends 
upon  the  contributions,  bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and  friends.  Its  IRS  number  is  56- 
1119848.  The  Society  administers  a  fund,  given  in  1987  by  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation  in  honor 
of  its  retiring  board  chairman  and  the  Society's  longtime  president,  from  which  over  300  Archie  K. 
Davis  Fellowships  have  been  awarded  for  research  in  North  Carolina's  historical  and  cultural  resources. 
The  Society  also  sponsors  the  North  Caroliniana  Book  Award,  recognizing  a  book  that  best  captures 
the  essence  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  confers  the  William  Stevens  Powell  Award  upon  a  senior  student 
who  has  contributed  most  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  gives  prizes  for  students  in  the  National  History  Day  competition. 

A  highlight  of  the  Society's  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award 
to  an  individual  or  organization  for  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  encouragement,  production, 
enhancement,  promotion,  and  preservation  of  North  Caroliniana.  Starting  with  Paul  Green,  the  Society 
has  recognized  Albert  Coates,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Sam  Ragan,  Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  John  Fries  Blair, 
William  and  Ida  Friday,  William  S.  Powell,  Mary  and  James  Semans,  David  Stick,  William  M.  Cochrane, 
Emma  Neal  Morrison,  Burke  Davis,  Lawrence  F.  London,  Frank  H.  Kenan,  Charles  Kuralt,  Archie 
K.  Davis,  H.  G.  Jones,  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson,  LeRoy  T  Walker,  Hugh  M.  Morton,  John  L.  Sanders,  Doris 
Betts,  Reynolds  Price,  Richard  H.  Jenrette,  Wilma  Dykeman,  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  Maxine  Swalin, 
Elizabeth  Vann  Moore,  W  Trent  Ragland,  Jr.,  W  Dallas  Herring,  John  Hope  Franklin,  Betty  Ray  McCain, 
Joseph  F  Steelman,  William  B.  Aycock,  Fred  Chappell,  Henry  and  Shirley  Frye,  Robert  W  and  Jessie  Rae 
Scott,  James  E.  Holshouser  Jr.,  and  on  its  sesquicentennial,  the  North  Carolina  Collection. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  (2009) 

Willis  P.  Whichard,  President 

Archie  K.  Davis  (1911-1998)  and  William  C.  Friday,  Presidents  Emeriti 

William  S.  Powell,  Vice-President,  H.  G.  Jones,  Secretary;  Martin  H.  Brinkley,  Treasurer 

H.  David  Bruton,  Timothy  B.  Burnett,  James  W  Clark,  Jr.,  Dana  Borden  Lacy, 

Nancy  Cobb  Lilly,  Dannye  Romine  Powell,  W  Trent  Ragland,  Jr.,  John  L.  Sanders 

Ex  Officio:  Archives  and  History  Director,  North  Carolina  Collection  Curator 

Directors  Emeriti:  Kevin  Cherry,  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr., 

Betty  A.  Hodges,  William  D  Snider 
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^j-  British  troops  approached  New  Bern  in  1781 ,  a  "Council  Extraordinary"  directed  that  the 
records  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  be  evacuated  to  safer  regions.  The  claim  of  James  Haven 
traces  the  westward  route  of  the  wagons  carrying  the  records — through  the  Virginia  counties  of 
Mecklenburg,  Charlotte,  Bedford,  Botetourt,  and  Washington,  and  finally  into  Sullivan  County  in 
what  is  now  Tennessee.  The  document  is  from  the  Treasurers  and  Comptrollers  Papers.  Courtesy 
State  Archives. 
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